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Class Conflict and 
International Politics 


Glen Shortliffe 
I 


n almost any discussion of “progress” the field of medicine is 
em to be cited as the area of human understanding which has 
broadened most perceptibly in the last hundred years. And 
yet it is a commonplace to point to the slowness with which 
the physician’s art has been transformed into medical science. 
Twenty-three centuries of fetish and magic divide the Hippocratic 
oath from the dictum of John Hunter: “Don’t think, try; be 
patient, be accurate.” Several decades more were to pass before 
medicine found such advocates as Lister and Pasteur. In our 
own age the profitable patent-medicine industry stands as a 
monument to the persistence, even in literate communities, of 
the witchcraft and mumbo-jumbo with which, since the dawn 
of time, man has sought to treat the physical ills that beset him. 

But if this is true of the science whose recent successes have 
been most conspicuous, what must we expect to be the state of 
the social sciences, a field of study which includes politics—the 
successor to formal theology as the area of man’s most passionate 
prejudices? Sociology, considered as a science, appears to have 
reached a stage no further advanced than that attained by 
medicine in the time of Moliere. Like primitive medicine, it 
has neither an accepted set of axioms nor a universal method; 
its votaries are divided not into teams of investigators but into 
“schools.” Social scientists are still inhibited by the same sort 
of tribal tabu that once condemned the surgeon to ignorance of 
the human anatomy. Objectivity towards observed sociological 
phenomena seems largely confined to certain special fields of 
statistics, and the most honest efforts to emulate the controlled 
experiment of the natural sciences too often result in nothing 
more than a pious parody involving historical analogies of 
doubtful validity. The process of easy association whereby 
individual: freedom is now held to be inseparable from the eco- 
nomics of Adam Smith differs only insignificantly from the 
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method of the medical author of two centuries ago, who demon- 
strated that the blood could not circulate, because circular 
motion, in his observation, had been associated only with “simple 
bodies, such as stars.” This is to say that modern sociology, 
like mediaeval medicine, is compounded largely of uneasy meta- 
physics and loose semantics. The primitive physician wore an 
aromatic mask and set fires before every sixth house to ward 
off the pestilence; the modern statesman, faced with a pandemic 
communism, invokes the Truman Doctrine and the Atlantic Pact. 
In London thousands of dogs were massacred during the plague, 
while the true carriers of the disease escaped attention; in Asia, 
where an amount variously estimated at from three to ten 
billion dollars has been expended on military resistance to 
communism, the whole of China now threatens to pass out of 
the Western camp by a process that leaves us incredulous and 
uncomprehending. In the fourteenth century Jews were burned 
in an effort to arrest the spread of the plague; in the twentieth, 
responsible statesmen solemnly declare that preparation for 
possible war with the Soviet Union is an infallible means of 
“checking the spread of communism” in France or in Italy. 
Although it remains to be demonstrated that the one set of 
remedies has any more relevancy than the other to the problem 
it seeks to meet, any distrust of this sort of sociological faith- 
healing invites the same public reaction today as did a similar 
scepticism in the time of the great plagues. Those who decried 
the futility and inhumanity of the methods employed against 
the pestilence were challenged to name the true cause of the 
disease. When they failed, as they must at any time before 
the discovery of bacteria, they were often accused of being in 
league with the alleged carriers themselves. It was overlooked 
then, as it is overlooked now, that some negative conclusions 
are possible even in the absence of the controlled experiment. 
In the fourteenth century it was not really necessary to know 
that rats were the source of Bubonic Plague in order to suspect 
that Jews were not. It might have been observed, for example, 


that although twelve thousand of the latter were burned at 


‘Thesis presented at the University of Paris; cited by Ashton, A 
Preface to Moliére (Toronto, 1927), p. 131. 

*See Facts and Documents Concerning the Far East (New York, Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, n.d.), pp. 3-5. 
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Mayence the plague continued unabated. Prejudice and hysteria 
alone could have obscured the implications of this fact in the 
minds of the frenzied executioners, and it requires no flight of 
fancy to suppose that if they reflected on the matter at all they 
reached the only conclusion compatible with their idée fixe, that 
is, that they had erred by burning too few. So today the failure 
of potentially overwhelming military force as an antidote to 
communism in China elicits a similar response. Editorial com- 
ment on the Chiang débdcle has been almost unanimous in 
regretting that even greater resources have not been poured 
into the bottomless pit of Nationalist China. Only a small minori- 
ty has been led by the logic of events to question the underlying 
assumption of our Far Eastern policy, that is the theory of direct 
Russian inspiration and promotion of the Chinese agrarian re- 
volution. If one may judge by the unruffled complacency 
exhibited by the theorists of the Truman Doctrine in the face 
of Chinese developments, it has occurred to practically nobody 
of importance or influence that the Asiatic social upheaval of 
our time may well be an indigenous and even a predictable 
phenomenon, or that to answer it with the force of alien arms 
was the surest way to add a community of four hundred million 
people to the growing coalition hostile to the West. 

This same kind of thinking characterizes our approach to 
European communism, and there seems to be no good reason why 
it should lead to any different result from that in China. As 
has been suggested, it is not necessary to know the right answer 
in order to recognize a wrong one. Even before the “experimental 
medicine” of Claude Bernard, it was customarily assumed by 
reasonable people that if investigation showed the patient to 
have been suffering from the disease before the event alleged 
to have caused it, then that event could not in fact be the true 
source of the trouble. One would think that a syllogism of equal 
simplicity would suffice to destroy the dangerous illusion that 
the root of the communist problem lies in the Soviet Union. 
But what manner of logic can cope with the patronizing self- 
assurance of those who hold one third of a highly cultured 
nation like the French to be the victims of a mass delusion 
emanating from master-hypnotists in the Kremlin? This kind 
of social thinking finds its ultimate expression in the conviction 
that east Europeans who confess to black market operations have 
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been fed mysterious oriental potions that paralyze the human 
will. Had sociology attained the status of a science, such aber- 
rations would require no more comment than homeopathy or 
phrenology. But in the context of our age they must be taken 
seriously, for, like the mediaeval notion of diabolical possession, 
the “villain” theory of history has passed from folklore into the 
halls of learning, and now exerts a decisive influence on the 
formation of major state policy. Thus the Truman Doctrine 
itself finds its genesis in a sociological analysis by virtue of 
which the growth of French communism becomes indistinguish- 
able from “Soviet expansionism.” 

There is of course no doubt that the mere existence of the 
Soviet Union as a state professing Marxist social theories has 
given a great impetus to the growth of European communism, 
as it has to similar revolutionary movements in Asia. But the 
key to the communist problem cannot lie in this rather obvious 
half-truth. To conceive of the Russian influence as the sole or 
even the paramount factor in the growth of communism is not 
only to deny one hundred and fifty years of European history; 
it is to forget that Marxism is a Western, not a Russian philo- 
sophy, and that it is sociologically inaccurate to describe the 
political movements which express it as “imported alien ideolo- 
gies.” More important still, from the standpoint of practical 
olitics, is the fact that such a view of the world implies an 
abject moral surrender to the inevitability of Russian leadership 
of the revolutionary drive that agitates our century, and commits 
us to a war of nerves fought under conditions that predispose 
us to defeat. 

A minimum of reflection will suggest that this is as obvious 
in Europe as recent events have made it appear in China. No- 
where, perhaps, is the inadequacy of our analysis of communism 
more evident than in France. It would seem desirable, then, 
to review briefly some of the cultural and historical sources of 
the class antagonisms that now plague that country. This is 
a banal enough task, and if it adduces no information which is not 
already well known, that in itself is the truest measure of the 
blindness to historical perspective which chacterizes our inter- 
national policies; it is a task which justifies itself so long as this 
perspective plays no significant role in our interpretation of 
current developments in France and throughout the world. 
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II 


According to communist philosophers themselves, the Marxian 
concept of “class-consciousness” can develop only in the “neces- 
sary milieu” furnished by an industrial revolution. And yet 
something approximating this spirit of class-loyalty, as distinct 
from national loyalty, is apparent even under the ancien régime. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, in a statistical study written for the Académie 
des Sciences Sociales, suggests the interesting theory that the 
fierce class antagonisms so evident in the history of France 
result from the stratification along economic lines of very ancient 
clan feuds.. However that may be, there is no doubt about 
the existence of the phenomenon. Strikes of considerable mag- 
nitude, in occupations ranging from hatters and drapers to 
blacksmiths and silk-workers, occurred in the hundred years 
before the fall of the Bastille.” So far as is known, no Russians 
were involved in these affairs. 

If this sentiment of class-interest did not become a significant 
political force even with the French Revolution, this is probably 
due to two main factors, one of which is the relative gradualness 
which, despite the violence of the political upheaval, marked the 
transition from feudalism to industrial capitalism in France. In 
the ten years from 1821 to 1831 the English towns of Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds grew by more 
than forty per cent. In France, with the notable exceptions of 
Saint-Etienne (metallurgy) and Roubaix (textiles), there are no 
examples of so rapid a transformation. The cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Lille required a period of fifty years after 
1800 to double their populations. Still another restraining in- 
fluence upon the development of radical social attitudes among 
the artisan classes was their relative prosperity compared to the 
peasantry. The reign of the corperations, though oppressive, 
conferred considerable advantages upon those admitted. Primitive 
unionism in the form of compagnonnage not only strengthened 
the bargaining power of the skilled worker, but fulfilled functions 
of charity and mutual aid which provided a security unknown 
to agriculture. 

The collapse of the monarchy largely reversed this situation. 


*Leroy-Beaulieu, La Question ouvriére au XIXe siécle (Paris, 1872), p. 23 
et sé 


‘Paul Louis, Histoire du socialisme en France (Paris, 1925), p. 73. 
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It may be an over-simplification to view the French Revolution 
as the handiwork of the middle class alone;’ but there is no doubt 
that the dominant ideology of the Estates-General excluded the 
industrial worker from its concept of the oppressed classes. To 
the peasant the Revolution brought many immediate economic 
advantages, in the abolition of tithes, reform of the game laws, 
redistribution of taxes, free rights of cultivation, disappearance 
of the old provincial customs boundaries. Still later, the con- 
tinental blockade resulted in substantial increases in agricultural 
prices. The industrial worker, on the other hand, found no 
such benefits in the new order of society. The economic legisla- 
tion of the Convention, like some more modern political move- 
ments, aimed primarily at the removal of all obstacles to 
individual enterprise, and the result has been accurately des- 
cribed by the historian Malet: “While on the one hand great 
fortunes were built by a small number of industrial leaders 
and business men, one saw on the other hand a great increase 
in misery and in the number of the impoverished reduced to 
starvation wages.” Captives of their own interest, the new 
rulers of France seemed powerless to deal with the unfamiliar 
phenomenon of widespread unemployment among the artisan 
classes. An official report of 1794, though optimistically insist- 
ing that the domestic economic programme “has succeeded in 
doing some good in particular cases,” is obliged to confess: “We 
have been unable either to achieve any general effect or to set 
our economy upon a firm basis.” 

Discontent was not slow to appear among those groups who 
suffered most in the new situation. As early as the 1790’s the 
dominance of the Third Estate was challenged by groups of 
citizens sufficiently conscious of their separate identity to call 
themselves a quatriéme ordre.’ The published appeals of these 
groups reflect a growing cynicism towards the purely political 
character of their emancipation. “What is the use of a wise 


‘Cf. Leroy-Beaulieu, of. cit., p. 16: “Notre grande réforme de la fin 
du dix-huitiéme siécle fut a ses débuts l’oeuvre de la seule bourgeoisie.” 

*Histoire de France (Paris, 1928), p. 383. 

‘French National Archives, F121556. 

"Cf. Le Cahier du quatriéme ordre: “Pourquoi faut-il que 150,000 
individus utiles a leurs concitoyens soient repoussés de leurs bras? 
Pourquoi nous oublier, nous pauvres artisans, sans lesquels nos fréres 
éprouveraient des besoins que nos corps infatigables satisfont et 
préviennent chaque jour?” Cited by Leroy-Beaulieu, cp. cit., p. 63. 
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constitution to a nation of skeletons?” asks a brochure of the 
period, and the author goes on to threaten “a terrible insurrection, 
not far distant, of twenty million indigents without property.” 
This rebellious spirit reached its climax in the spectacular but 
ineffectual revolt of the Montagnards led by Gracchus Babeuf, 
who held that “the French Revolution is but the fore-runner 
of another revolution, much greater and more far reaching, and 
which will be the last.’” 

Had these manifestations of unrest been met in a spirit of 
compromise and social appeasement, the history of modern 
France might have been written differently. But such a temper 
was as alien to those unsettled times as it is to our own. The 
execution of Babeuf was to demonstrate to the nation that the 
guillotine was a two-edged sword, which could cut Left as well 
as Right. As early as 1791 the repression was in full swing. 
In March the old craft guilds were abolished. June of the same 
year brought the Chapelier law, a model for all time of class- 
biased legislation. This act, while specifically sanctioning the 
organization of employers of labour, declared that “citizens of 
certain trades must not be permitted to assemble for their 
pretended common interests. ... It is necessary to abide by 
the principle that only by free contracts between individual 
and individual may the working day for each workingman be 
fixed.”* Nor was this early defence of the “right to work” 
essentially modified by the semi-corporate state of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The compulsory workers’ livret conferred dictatorial 
powers upon the officials whose signatures thereby became the 
passport to employment; the new civil code forbade all associa- 
tions of more than twenty persons, and decreed that the 
employer’s word should be final, not only on matters concerning 
wages and hours, but even as to whether a wage had been paid 
at all. The Bourbon Restoration, in its turn, could hardly be 
expected to outdo the Convention in equalitarian philosophy: 
the sole concession granted the industrial worker by those who 
had “learned nothing and forgotten nothing” was the abolition 
of all but necessary work on Sundays and religious holidays. 


oa 
Manifeste des Egaux, 1791. 
Cf. Artz, France under the Bourbon Restoration (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), pp. 273-4. 
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On the whole, the economic policies of both Empire and Restora- 
tion are amply illustrated by the fact that while direct taxation 
remained fixed at approximately 270 millions from 1800 to 1825, 
indirect taxation increased over four hundred per cent in the 
same period. 

It is not surprising that the old controversy between royalist 
and republican tended to become somewhat academic in these 
circumstances, and that it was rapidly transformed into that 
realignment of class enmities which was to appear in all its 
violence in 1830, 1848, and 1871. Forbidden to exist openly, 
workmen’s associations formed into a network of sociétés de 
résistance that were charged with fomenting more than ninety 
major industrial strikes during the July monarchy alone.” These 
were not just “industrial disputes,’ but deep-seated social 
conflicts. The bitterness they engendered is reflected in the 
response to the Croix Rousse revolt in Lyons in 1831: “If they 
have no bread in their stomachs, we will put bayonets there.” 
The manner in which these hatreds reached their climax in 
1848, and again in 1871, is too familiar to need recalling here. 
It will suffice to point out that even before 1848 the intense 
realization of the class nature of this growing social conflict 
was colouring the whole culture of nineteenth-century France. 
There is no need to seek its image in such obvious reflections 
as Fourier, Leroux, and Proudhon. It finds expression in the 
paintings of Daumier, in the novels of George Sand and Victor 
Hugo,” and is clearly visible as early as Balzac. Indeed it would 
seem to account for the considerable vogue which this ‘defender 
of throne and altar” continues to enjoy in Marxist Russia.” It 
passed into the folk-literature of the French people through the 
pen of Sue, Pyat, Valles, and others of that école socialisante 


whose fusion of literary “realism” with radical politics so largely 


“The increase in the total burden makes this disparity all the more 


significant: a budget of 825 millions in 1800 rose to almost 2 billions by 
1830; the national debt trebled in 15 years, until it absorbed more than 
300 millions annually. 

“See Lucien de la Hodde, History of Secret Societies and of the Republican 


Party of France, from 1830 to 1848 (Philadelphia, 1856). 

“On Hugo’s role during and after the Commune see Grant, “Exile’s 
Return,” Romanic Review XXX, 1939, pp. 382-401; also the author’s 
“Hugo’s Intervention for Henri Rochefort,” Symposium (Syracuse Uni- 
versity), Nov., 1948, pp. 242-60. 

“For a Russian view of Balzac, see V. Grib, Balzac (translated from 
the Russian by S. Bloomfield), (New York, 1937). 
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determines the particular character of “naturalism” in Emile 
Zola.” 

In the Paris Commune of 1871 this long tradition of class-war— 
a tradition, let us remind ourselves again, which is native to the 
soil of France—found its most cataclysmic expression before 
1940-44. One would think that so recent a civil convulsion, which 
ended in the near-destruction of the capital city, and brought 
death to seventeen thousand of its citizens in the space of a single 
week, would loom large in any serious analysis of the stresses 
and strains so evident in the social structure of modern France 
And yet Daniel Halévy accurately describes the impact of this 
event upon present-day social thinking when he says: “The 
Commune, in our history, is an explosion followed by silence.” 
The same historian goes on to suggest that among contemporaries 
only Taine, Renan, and Le Play had any understanding of the 
far-reaching significance of the Commune as a symptom of a 
profound social maladjustment.” 

Perhaps, in the first instance, it was French national pride 
that prevented the Commune from appearing in its true light 
as the culmination of some decades of class warfare within the 
nation. It was more comforting to seek an alien villain beyond 
the border, and the birth of the First International had meanwhile 
provided a convenient whipping-boy, whose popularity as a 
substitute for objective analysis has since remained undimin- 
ished.” But while the modern columnist in search of dependable 
“background” on strikes in the French coal fields still leans 
heavily on the theory of alien inspiration, historians have now 
pretty well abandoned it as a key to the origins of the Paris 
Commune of 1871.” In all that has recently been written about 
this upheaval, the statement which is most pertinent to our 


See H. J. Hun 


it. Le Soctalitsme ct le romantisme en France (Oxf ford, 1935); 
als he author’s study, Socialism in the French Novel Before Naturalisn 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1939). It is worth noting that Zola wrote a Musteves de 
Varseille in imitation of Eugéne Sue’s enormously popular Mystéres de 
f r 


“See his Trois Epreuves (Paris, 1946). 
*No less an advocate of “artis stic objectivity” than Gustave Flaubert 
was taken in by the barrage of accusations ll: by the presence in 
mmunard ranks of “foreigners” like Cluseret and Dombrowski; see 
Flaubert’s letter to Mme Roger des Genettes, March 30, 1871 
“For a comprehensive account in English see Jellinek, The Paris 
Commune of 1871 (London, 1937); for the reactions of some literary figures 
see Mohrt, ip Intellectuels devant la défatte, 1870 (Paris, 1942). 
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purpose here is the remark of the anonymous author of a com- 
mentary accompanying a series of rare photographs in a British 
publication: “The people who explain everything by Rosicrucians, 
Freemasons, and Secret Societies, the look-under-the-bed school 
of historians, have a bad time with the Commune. For it had 
no organization behind it; it was absolutely spontaneous.” 

Now it appears to be true that the clash of conflicting interests 
in society, represented by the familiar “pressure groups,” is 
intimately linked with the rise of democracy itself. Where the 
most powerful of those interests show some genius for tact and 
moderation, these conflicts may be peacefully resolved. If we 
ignore the unsavoury episode of the Cromwell dictatorship (as 
we usually prefer to do in any discussion of our tradition of 
compromise) we who live in the British world may lay claim to a 
relatively peaceful social history, at least in our metropolitan 
communities and in recent times. In France, on the other hand, 
class hatreds have been repeatedly exacerbated in a series 
of civil wars that have resulted in stalemate, but not in reconcilia- 
tion. With the Commune of Paris, what had been merely a 
recognition of one of the social facts-of-life in Balzac becomes 
instead a battle-cry, to be caught up by such ill-matched talents 
as Arthur Rimbaud and Lucien Descaves, and which lives still 
in Eluard and Aragon. 

It was satisfying to believe as long as possible that French 
national unity had been so little damaged by these constant 
assaults upon it that it would reappear of itself in the face of 
grave emergency. But only the most stout-hearted of optimists 
have preserved this faith beyond the summer of 1940, when it 
was demonstrated beyond all question that no social organism 
can sustain such wounds without bearing permanent scars. Few 
observers now dispute that internal division played a decisive 
role in shaping the course of events that followed the German 
assault. Millions of Frenchmen viewed their national leadership 
with a suspicion born of a hundred years of violent struggle, 
and of repression more violent still; millions of others, haunted 
by visions of the Commune, had a terror of the /Jevée en masse 
that was scarcely matched by their fear of Hitler. Today the 
French miner has his battle-flags which are emblems of class, 


*“History of One Hundred Years in Photographs: No. 15, The Paris 
Commune,” Picture Post, July 29, 1939, pp. 39-40. 
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not of nation, while the French bourgeois unconsciously speaks 
of more than half the population not as “we” but as “they.” The 
unpalatable fact seems to be that the hatreds which culminated 
in the “Bloody Week” of May, 1871 have become part of the 
cultural heritage of the French nation. Rooted in a century of 
martyrs and memories, class enmity is as potent a political reality 
in the life of France as is the Franco-German conflict in the life 
of Europe. 

We perceive the latter readily enough, and recognize its 
relevancy to any general European settlement; the former finds 
no place in our international thinking or our sociological voca- 
bulary. Perhaps this is because nationalism is a familiar pheno- 
menon, while the fluidity of class relationships on this continent 
has conditioned us to view the class struggle not as an objective 
fact to be analysed, but as a Marxist fantasy to be dismissed. 
To our eyes, class antagonisms appear to be temporary and 
artificial; something whipped up by demagogues and “foreign 
agitators”; something that will disappear “when the situation 
becomes normal”; above all, perhaps, something in frightfully 
poor taste which we are resolved to ignore. Such views may 
suit the North American context well enough. Applied to France, 
as to most of the world, they are utterly without meaning, and 
this blindness to all that lies outside our own immediate experi- 
ence is probably the principal cause of the inadequacy of our 
international policies. 

III 

This quick glance at some aspects of modern French society 
is necessarily superficial. On the surface it may even seem 
to share the error attributed to Marxism itself of ignoring many 
complex social factors that do not fall within the scope of a 
monolithic interpretation of history. Limitations of space and 
of immediate interest must require the reader to believe without 
demonstration that no effort is being made here to write human 
history in terms of class conflict alone. He may be assured— 
to mention only one example—that the writer is conscious of 


“Lest this habit of both sides be thought just a manner of speech, 
consider Louis Aragon’s reference to Malraux and others as “. . . leurs 
intellectuels ad eur ... ,” in his address in the UNESCO series at the 
Sorbonne in 1946; this suggests a definite consciousness of cultural 
separation. M. W. Fodor has reported French poilus as complaining in 
1939: “This is not our war.” 
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the influence exerted upon the Paris Commune not only by the 
immediate circumstances of the siege, but by the traditional 
tension between Paris and the provinces. But these other con- 
siderations, which would be indispensable in a general social 
history, are aside from our purpose here, which is to refute 
another kind of monolithic interpretation now no less rampant 
than Marxism itself. That purpose will be served if this brief 
analysis has succeeded in suggesting that class loyalties and 
hatreds, like national loyalties and hatreds, are political facts; 
that both arise from long tradition and experience; that, although 
both may be intensified by propaganda and emotional appeal, 
neither is so born and therefore that, though the Kremlin may 
well delight to fish in troubled waters, it is history and not the 
Cominform which has troubled them. 

And this raises the question: what is the aim of our inter- 
national policies as embodied in the Truman Doctrine? Is it 
to protect ourselves against an armed attack by the Soviet Union, 
or is it to check the spread of communism? So far we have given 
no sign of being aware of any difference between these two 
aims, which resemble each other so little that if the Soviet 
Union were to disappear from the face of the earth tomorrow 
the problem of “checking the spread of communism” would be 
scarcely less challenging than it is today. 

Is our purpose defence against Soviet attack? Then in all 
objectivity it must be said that never before in history has so 
frenzied a reaction followed so inadequate a stimulus. The 
moral and material impact of our defensive preparations already 
threatens to alter the whole nature of our own society. Is all 
this really necessary as a precaution against a country which 
produces less steel today than did the United States alone as 
far back as 1913? Can this “menace” be compared with pre-war 
Germany, which outproduced Britain and France combined in 
this basic sinew of war—and which, through our fear of Russia, 
may yet be permitted to do so again? How are we to reconcile 
our evident jitters with the judgment of the chief of the 
American Commerce Department’s Russian Section that “Russia’s 
industrial production will be insufficient to support a war against 
the U.S.A. for at least 25 years?’” Surely the present atmosphere 


“Statement of Mr. Ernest Ropes, Sept., 1947. 
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of tension and emergency seems a little overdone when viewed 
in the light of the recent statement by Mr. John Foster Dulles: 
“I do not know any responsible high official, military or civilian 
in this government, or any government, who believes that the 
Soviet state now plans conquest by open military aggression.’”” 

Is it our aim to check the spread of communism? But to 
imagine that armies and navies can accomplish such a purpose 
is to presume that communism is not a product of history but of 
Soviet arms. Except in the occupied enemy countries there are 
no Soviet troops bolstering up communist movements abroad. 
There are none visible in France, in Italy, or even, apparently, 
in Czechoslovakia.“ The United States Secretary of State has 
repeatedly scotched the rumours of Russian intervention in 
China—rumours of harassed editors who, knowing that their 
readers expect some explanation of the Nationalist collapse, must 
persist in seeing what is not there because they will not see what 
is. How, then, if we cling to our democratic tradition of refusing 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of other nations, can we hope 
that armaments will “check the spread of communism?” 

There can be no doubt about the urgency of the problem. The 
democratic world must soon find an answer to the present trend 
towards dictatorships, for democracy cannot permanently with- 
stand the pressure of antagonisms which a century or more of 
chronic conflict has now made acute over most of the world. 
But an effective social therapy can only follow a painstaking 
diagnosis of the frustrations and neuroses which appear to be 
inherent in modern commercial-industrial society. Our imme- 
diate policies will reflect the implications of that ultimate solution 
when we have recognized, with Carlyle, that the genius of 
political leadership lies in “leading whither the multitude is of 
itself dimly-minded to run.’” Meanwhile the Truman Doctrine 
has driven us inexorably into an impasse from which not even 
the idealism expressed in E.R.P. can hope to deliver us. It has 
condemned us to dissipate our moral and physical resources 
_ “Quoted by Thomas L. Stokes, Toronto Daily Star, March 10, 1949, 


p. @. 
*See H. Gordon Skilling, “Revolutions in Prague,” in this issue of 
International Journal. 


*A comment on Voltaire, “. . . one of the best politicians on 
record....” See Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (London, 1869), 
p. 124. 
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in a futile effort to prop up political anachronisms which even 
foreign bayonets can no longer protect against their own popula- 
tions. Prisoners of our fears, we are losing the moral leadership 
of the world because, in the words of a distinguished American 
liberal, “we are helping to perpetuate the state of affairs that 
makes communism look like a panacea.’” 

But if the first step toward a positive world policy is to under- 
stand that the antidote to communism lies within the province 
of an enlightened social science, the second is surely to recognize 
that the problem is quite beyond the scope of the general and 
the admiral. To give way to an hysteria of militarism is not 
only to attack communism with the one weapon that cannot 
defeat it; it is probably to enthrone dictatorship the world over, 
for in an atmosphere of unreasoned fear the god of “national 
security” becomes an insatiable master who knows no frontiers, 
and a social organism in a convulsion of terror is the very fabric 
of totalitarianism itself. 


“Freda Kirchwey, “Cold War Inaugural,” The Nation, Jan. 29, 1949. 


1 


Oueen’s University, Kingston, Ont., February, 1949 
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A Forward View 


James A. Gibson 
I 
_ extent to which a North Atlantic Security Pact is likely 
to dominate domestic discussions of foreign policy during 
1949 is an interesting commentary on the evolution of Canadian 
foreign policy. The Canadian initiative in this matter arises 
from at least three well-grounded strands of a Canadian tradition 
foreign policy: 

(1) The general assumption, that universality in the acceptance 
of international obligations cannot be achieved in practice, means 
that the best available alternative must be developed. This 
has been basic in Canadian official attitudes for at least twenty 
years. 

(2) The principle of functional representation in organized 
efforts to achieve international security and co-operation lends 
itself to regional arrangements within the United Nations. This 
has been steadily apparent since the formal exposition of this 
principle in 1943. 

(3) The Canadian interest in providing a practical expression 
for responsibility in the conduct of external relations is at once 
a constant and an enlarging interest. The reasons which deter- 
mined Canada to be a candidate for election to the Security 
Council in 1947 may reasonably be applied to many other areas of 
Canadian interest abroad. 

II 

The fate of “universality” in international organization since 
1919 deserves examination. Under the League of Nations, for 
one brief period at the zenith of its moral authority, there was 

This commentary has been written at a moment when Parliament 
has given some consideration to a North Atlantic Security Pact, when 
Canada is a member of the Security Council of the United Nations, and 
when the military implications of security organized on a regional basis 
are being carefully examined. As an estimate of Canadian foreign policy 
at a particular moment of time, it has tried to take account of the 
background of previous statements of what Canadian policy is, and 
to give full credit to the initiatory role of Canada as a “middle power.” 
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this certainty, that if the law were broken the collective force 
of members of the League would be used against the aggressor; 
and the certainty itself, rather than any outward demonstration 
of force, was the effective sanction against breaches of the peace. 
This certainty applied, momentarily, within the compass of the 
League membership at that time; that is, whatever moral author- 
ity existed drew no benefit from the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and certain other states which were not members. But directly 
an attempt was made—specifically in the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
in 1928—to open for universal acceptance an obligation to outlaw 
war as an instrument of national policy, a different concept of 
universality began to develop. The starting point of outlawing 
of war was accepted by members of the League and by certain 
non-members; and, apart from certain world organizations such 
as the Postal Union which had practical rather than political 
implications, no single instrument of international application 
had ever had as many signatories. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact was outside and above the League 
(in the sense of “universality’); the proposed North Atlantic 
Security Pact is inside and under the United Nations. What was 
in 1928 a kind of supra-regionalism has become, in 1948-49, a 
more specific formulation of regionalism in the proper sense. 
What was being attempted twenty years ago on the farthest 
outward projection of an idea is today taking shape within a 
defined area on a basis of definite commitments. What was 
advocated in 1928 because “universality” did not go far enough 
(in that the League was not universal) today corresponds to 
proposals put forward because the very “universality” of the 
United Nations has been found wanting. The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact enshrined a principle which carried behind it definite and 
important psychological implications, for Europe if not for the 
whole world; the Charter of the United Nations defines certain 
obligations and procedures which have so far produced uncer- 
tainty rather than confidence, and have led to searches for 
security in regional rather than in global terms. It is to meet 
this situation, and to use every means within its power to prevent 
war, that the Canadian approach to a North Atlantic Security 
Pact has been directed. 

The contrast in Canadian attitudes—the one towards the 
Kellogg Pact in 1929, the other towards a North Atlantic Security 
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Pact in 1949—is illuminating, if only because within the United 
Nations the initial advantages of universality have been largely 
illusory. In replying to the invitation of the United States 
government to become a signatory of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada wrote (on 
May 30, 1928): 

It is plain that the full realization of the ideal of joint economic or 
military pressure upon an outlaw power, upon which some of the 
founders of the League set great store, will require either an approach 
to the universality of the League contemplated when the Covenant 
was being drawn, or an adjustment of the old rules of neutrality 
to meet the new conditions of cooperative defence. 

On February 4, 1949, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs said in the House of Commons: 

The [North Atlantic] treaty must therefore establish a constitutional 

basis by which that which concerns all is decided by all. Canada 

is no satellite of any country and would not be one in this association. 

If Canada is to be asked to share the obligations of the group, it 

must also share in the responsibility for determining how those 

obligations shall be met. On no other basis could Canada, or indeed 
any self-respecting state, sign such a pact. 

On the other hand, it is by full partnership in a group of this 
kind that we can best hope to exert any influence we possess to 
ensure that peaceful policies are followed by all its members. 
Both statements may reasonably be held to represent a view 

that ‘“universality’—both as the basis for and the accompaniment 
of effective security—may never be achieved. In 1928 it was 
evidently contemplated that neutrality might be a possible role 
for Canada; that is to say, there was no inherent contradiction 
between membership in the League of Nations and Canadian 
neutrality (or an attitude of neutrality) in a particular dispute. 
But the Canadian statement of that year recognized that such an 
attitude, lacking a universal League, clearly foreshadowed a 
redefining of what neutrality once meant; and the circumstances 
in which Canada entered upon a state of war in September, 1939, 
probably provided the working answer to this question. 

Equally, the circumstances in which Canada signed the 
Charter of the United Nations in June, 1945, emphasize that 
neutrality, even on paper, no longer is an issue in Canadian 
foreign policy. There are contradictions in, and indeed positive 
obstacles against, an attitude of neutrality and membership in 
the United Nations. But Canadian policy now goes further, for, 
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having undertaken certain obligations in the “universal” aspect 
(i.e., within the United Nations), Canada now proposes to under- 
take much more specific obligations within a regional framework. 
This is Canada’s interpretation of the best available alternative. 

In its simplest terms a North Atlantic Security Pact means 
an armed alliance of at least seven states. In fact, it is intended 
to be much more. It is intended also to be “a treaty for collective 
defence which would strengthen the national security of each 
of the participants.” Within the language of Canadian official 
statements, progress towards such a treaty is linked with “steady 
but unprovocative resistance to communist aggression.” Progress 
towards the one and resistance to the other must also be linked 
with continued efforts towards “deepening and broadening the 
basis of economic and social co-operation between free democratic 
states.” Support of the United Nations remains the cornerstone 
of Canadian foreign policy, and no effort should be spared to 
improve and strengthen it. But Canadian official opinion evi- 
dently regards reliance wholly on the United Nations as 
unrealistic, for two reasons. Under present circumstances the 
United Nations is unable to provide the means by which any 
country can ensure its own security, and does not seem to be 
“an effective instrument for use in removing the causes of war.” 

The remedy for these two defects lies outside the consideration 
of “universality” and, in the Canadian view, it resides in a regional 
assurance of collective strength. The Secretary of State for 
External Affairs has said: 

It is necessary to accumulate enough force now to preserve freedom 

in order that ultimately freedom can be preserved without force. 

This force must be organized in such a way as to ensure that it will 

guarantee that the free nations cannot be defeated one by one.... 

[This policy] is our best hope of preventing war in the years ahead. 

It is a policy of peace. 

Assuming that this is the answer in terms of the best available 
alternative, it is at the same time an answer, and a forecast, 
which goes far beyond the implications of any previous statement. 
It is characteristic of pronouncements on Canadian foreign policy 
over the past ten years, and increasingly since 1943, that while 
departing in no sense from the principles set out,’ the content has 


*The fullest expression of these principles was given by the Rt. Hon. 
L. S. St. Laurent, M.P., in The Foundations of Canadian Policy in World 
Affairs, The Duncan and John Gray Memorial Lecture, 1947 (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1947). 
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been substantially broadened, in two particular directions. 

First, there has been a disposition to share in the making of 
overall policy on a functional basis. 

This idea, essentially a Canadian formulation when it was 
first publicly expressed by the Prime Minister on July 9, 1943, 
sprang from the necessity of a new kind of international authority, 
on a representative basis, which should be mindful of the greatest 
contribution which individual states could make to particular 
objectives of international concern. There must be effective 
authority competent to take effective decisions; and the assurance 
of authority lay neither in the equal division of authority among 
forty or fifty sovereign states, nor in an exclusive hegemony of 
a few great powers. The concept of the role of a “middle” 
power was not a final determinant, and it was certainly not proof 
against a great-power disposition to arrogate to a combination 
of forces outside the formal structure of the United Nations the 
decision of certain grave questions. Neither, as a concept, did 
it provide any remedy against the inevitably arbitrary arrange- 
ments such as those proposed by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
for a peace settlement with Germany. But it was a concept 
which never really found a place in the conduct of the League 
of Nations; and it was one which, in the face of the twin tasks 
of peace-keeping and peace-making, had an especial relevance 
to the needs of global reconstruction after 1945. 

Secondly, the broadening of content has kept pace with a 
heightened sense of the responsibility of Canada as a nation. 

In addition to the responsibilities undertaken by Canada in 
the waging of war for the defence of freedom, the maintenance 
of peace and the creation of effective security involved responsibi- 
lities at once new and wider than any which Canada had ever 
previously assumed. One obvious explanation is that the Canada 
of 1945 which set about these tasks was a Canada far different, 
in some respects, from the Canada of 1925. This earlier Canada 
was still moving towards undisputed autonomy in its external 
relations; for, long after the working relationship within the 
British Commonwealth and under a common Crown was clear, 
the external fact of Canadian autonomy was lost on certain 
other states. In 1945 the record of Canada in war had dispelled 
most of the remaining haziness on this score. 

The earlier Canada, again, with great consistency at Geneva 
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had been probing and prodding to minimize the automatic appli- 
cation or implementation of most of the commitments of the 
Covenant, and it had never bestirred itself to any messianic 
heights in forwarding the doctrine of peaceful change. It had 
appeared to be more anxious to establish and vindicate its status 
as an autonomous community than to contribute to any collective 
organization of security. It never really recognized that “com- 
mitments” on the basis of the “Parliament-will-decide-in-the- 
light-of-circumstances-then-existing” mentality were in fact no 
commitments at all. The Canadian official attitude on League 
of Nations commitments throughout most of the period down 
to 1936 was one disposed to accept all the benefits of membership 
while undertaking a minimum of specific responsibilities. This 
attitude—not uniquely Canadian, but one which Canada did little 
to change—finally resulted in the ushering of the League philo- 
sophy down the corridors of futility with (in J. W. Dafoe’s 
phrase) “every assurance of distinguished consideration.” 

Such a policy was the more exceptionable because, at least 
until 1937, the official attitude never invited public opinion to 
consider whether an available alternative existed; and it was 
only after war laid a grim hand across the nation that the 
collective voice of Canada in arms reflected the truism that to be 
able to lead opinion is to create opinion. In any forward view 
of Canadian external policy this circumstance must command 
attention and respect. 

Over the past five years the discussion of Canadian foreign 
policy has proceeded in a much healthier and more bracing 
intellectual climate. The rather arbitrary divisions of Canadian 
opinion conveniently described, as late as 1938, as collective 
security, empire, nationalist, and isolationist, have now been 
merged into a quite general disposition to support a general 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. The better informed part of the Canadian community— 
and intelligence sometimes proceeds at but a walking pace— 
gives fuller weight to the place of the specialized agencies in 
aiding in the global tasks of peace. Parliament still is asked to 
give its approval to the successive steps by which Canadian 
participation in these myriad activities is assured; and if the 
standard of Parliamentary debate on external affairs reflects no 
great mastery of the subject and relatively little conviction on 
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matters of principle, it is nevertheless a standard which is 
improving. 

Elsewhere, the habit of co-operation had been developed 
through a great ramification of international conferences at 
various levels of governmental interest, by the extension of 
Canadian representation abroad, and by the comings and goings 
of distinguished visitors. 

The calibre, adaptability, and personal worth of Canadian 
representatives and advisers at sessions of the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission, and at 
many of the meetings of the specialized agencies has deserved 
the favourable comment which has greeted Canadian initiative; 
and the Canadian record has created the fortunate situation in 
which Canada runs less risk of being misunderstood than any 
other nation. 

The answer to this change of scene lies mainly in the impor- 
tance which Canadian policy nowadays attaches to responsibility. 
This responsibility may be regarded as having a _ two-fold 
importance. There is, first, that measure of responsibility which 
assures that the work of the United Nations, and all the agencies 
within its orbit, will actually be carried on. Secondly, there is 
that quality of responsibility which is the opposite of irrespon- 
sibility; and irresponsibility is a principal adversary of confidence 
and effective security. For the public anxiety over the use of 
the veto power by certain states arises not so much from fear 
that the actual substance of an issue will be misapplied or 
mishandled, as from apprehension that repeated invoking of the 
veto power (as, for example, to block admission of new states 
to the United Nations) is a fundamentally irresponsible tactic. 
The public reaction to a totalitarian offensive in deliberative 
assemblies—whether it be called “cold war” or any other name— 
partakes of many reflections upon standards of conduct which 
vary between dogged consistency, however misguided, and sheer 
dishonesty. The moral of a connection between responsibility 
in the conduct of affairs at home and responsibility in the ordering 
of affairs abroad has not often been pointed; but at least the 
Canadian public may be reassured that in both areas the duty 
and the interest of Canada coincide. Responsibility in this sense 
must be thought of, not as the barren symmetry of a mechanical 
outlook upon the world and its problems, but quite literally as 
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the imaginative accompaniment of a national existence. 

The very word imaginative, a few years ago, would have 
been thought remote from the formulation, the exposition, the 
discussion, and the execution of a foreign policy for Canada. Six 
years of world-wide conflict; the encouraging role of Canada as 
granary, arsenal, shipyard, and aerodrome of democracy; the 
humanitarian relevance of Mutual Aid; the yeoman service of 
Canadians in UNRRA, FAO, IRO, and WHO, quite apart from 
day-to-day co-operation in many other contributions to a peace- 
able world—all of these suggest the imperative of imaginativeness. 

A North Atlantic Security Pact is certainly imaginative in 
the strategic sense. It follows in the consistent tradition of the 
best available alternative, and, even at the discussion stage, it 
has so far escaped the rather chilling prospect of being merely 
the least of a number of evils. In a generation of atomic fission, 
the luxury of choice on this basis may not be open to Canada. 
But the consequences of a vacuum mentality in foreign policy 
are second only to those of an actual vacuum in conduct, in 
terms of the disastrousness of the outcome. 

A North Atlantic Security Pact must also be imaginative in 
reflecting a sense of restraint. Such a pact cannot be allowed 
to become The North American Security Powers v. The Rest. 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs has been at pains 
to emphasize that such a pact must not become 

merely a screen for narrow nationalist suspicions and fears; an 
instrument of unimaginative militarism or an agency of power 
politics or imperialistic ambitions of any of its members .. . this 
regional association must be far more than a military alliance. It 
must make a collective contribution to the social and economic 
betterment of the peoples of its member states. ... It must 
create the conditions for a kind of co-operation which goes beyond 
the 1mmediate emergency. Threats to peace may bring our Atlantic 
pact into existence. Its contribution to welfare and progress may 
determine how long it is to survive... .* 


III 
Though Canadian foreign policy at the moment is preoccupied 
with the detailed working out of a North Atlantic Security Pact, 
in fact the interest underlying foreign policy as such reaches 
much further afield. The elements of functional representation 
and responsibility may be expected to be resolved in a regional 


*Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 4, 1949, p. 939. 
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shape without any disavowal of interest in United Nations as 
such. The “middle power” role in which Canada may con- 
veniently be cast can be played out on a stage close at hand, if 
indeed it is a stage different from the world as a whole. The 
collective character of the obligations now proposed to be 
assumed is the best demonstration of the urgency which calls such 
a pact into being. 

What then remains to be said of a forward view in Canadian 
policy? Is a North Atlantic Security Pact enough? Are there 
other expressions of regionalism which should be encouraged? 
Are there deficiencies in the structure of the Charter, or in the 
rules of the procedure of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly which Canada should try to remedy? Is the tendency 
towards “bloc” voting in the Assembly one of which greater 
account should be taken? Is there any object in renewing 
Canadian representations about the nature of the peace settle- 
ment for Germany? Is there clarification to be sought in the 
present working relationships within the Commonwealth? Is 
it important that definitions of status and of function, elaborated 
more than twenty years ago, should be revised to conform to 
present practices? Should not a project of the magnitude of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway development be a major charge upon 
the resources of Canada and the United States until it has been 
brought to completion? 

It may be supposed that, while none of these questions will 
be neglected, a North Atlantic Security Pact will in fact have 
priority over all other questions. As an alternative to something 
which already exists, such a pact may be expected to occupy 
the centre of the regional stage so long as the deficiencies which 
prompted the alternative continue to be recognized. But as 
an alternative, it may be expected to diminish in importance 
where, and only where, the more nearly universal organization 
of security (under the United Nations) is made effective. The 
regional organization of security supplements, but does not 
replace, the global assurance of security which is the final guage 
of peaceable intention. In the process of bringing seven well- 
disposed states together, and in holding open the door to further 
accessions of strength, a North Atlantic Security Pact has pos- 
sibilities of providing the best demonstration of organization for 
security on a basis of collective responsibility that the modern 
world has seen. 117 
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The Canadian interest in this process has throughout been 
frank and clear sighted, and the advocacy behind the interest 
has been persistent without becoming argumentative. Provided 
such a pact in actuality lives up to the expectations now held 
out for it, and provided it becomes something much more than 
an armed alliance, the prospect of security becomes brighter.* 
Canada does not ask for extraordinary benefits, though she stands 
to gain in perhaps the only way that gains can now be measured: 
that is, in terms of effective security. Canada is not asked to 
contribute beyond her means or strength, though in fact the 
optimum measure of contribution may fluctuate constantly in 
terms of regionalism, or the lack of it, elsewhere. At least a 
beginning will be made, and no reasonable person will minimize 
the importance of patience, of equable tempers, and of a just 
reflection of that continuing sense of responsibility which alone 
makes democratic government possible. 

Foreign policy for the future may never become an alluring 
prospect, and it can have few pretensions to anything approaching 
the senational. But it can be steady, and it can be imaginative, 
and on this basis it will deserve the support of the people of 
Canada. 


‘See text of the North Atlantic Treaty (as released on March 18, 1949), 
in this issue of /nternational Journal 
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Revolutions in Prague 
H. Gordon Skilling 


he Czechs and Slovaks seem fated historically to experience 

the great European and world conflicts in most acuté form. 
For instance Munich, in 1938—culmination of appeasement and 
prologue to war—meant for the Czechs, with their vivid sense 
of history, a catastrophe comparable only to Bila Hora (the White 
Mountain), the battle of 1620 which subjected them to Habsburg 
rule for three centuries. What to the West is fast becoming an 
episode of no continuing significance, remains for most Czechs 
a symbolic warning of the fatal weakness of the Western world 
at a great historic turning point. Munich was for them more 
than a bankruptcy of foreign policy. Masaryk and Benes had 
constructed Czechoslovakia in 1919 in the image of the West. 
Munich was bound to bring in its train a profound re-orientation 
of the whole of Czech and Slovak life as well as a reshaping 
of foreign relations, once liberation from German thraldom was 
achieved. All Europe experienced similar transformations of 
a more or less revolutionary character. It is not surprising that 
the Czechs and Slovaks, located on the threshold of both East 
and West, should have been more subject than others to the 
shocks and strains of a world in the process of dynamic meta- 
morphosis. It is not surprising that the end of the war in 
Europe—dramatized in the new Czechoslovak historiography as 
the “May Revolution’—should have ushered in a new era of 
Czechoslovak history, breaking sharply with pre-war and pre- 
Munich traditions. The rapid and deep-seated alterations in 
Czechoslovak life forecast by the Kosice programme of 1945, 
involving many violent wrei.ches with the past, were bound to 
create internal stresses and strains as well as international ten- 
sions. The events of February, 1948, viewed in this historical 
perspective and in the light of the world crisis between Soviet 
Russia and America, were but the climax of the continuing 
revolutionary transformation of Czechoslovakia since Munich 
and liberation. 

Four great revolutionary changes have taken place in Czecho- 
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slovakia since the May revolution in 1945. All of them were 
directly or indirectly sequels of Munich. The first was the 
expulsion of the Germans and the emergence of a predominantly 
Czech and Slovak state. The second was a flowering of Slav 
solidarity, expressing itself in the new equality of Czechs and 
Slovaks, in the intimate relationship with the other Slavonic 
states in Eastern Europe, and in the Soviet alliance as the 
foundation stone of a new Czechoslovak diplomacy. The third 
was the swift trend towards socialism in the economic field. All 
of these fundamental alterations in Czech life were well in train 
or completed by the time of the February events. Some of them 
were carried to further extremes after February. February 
itself brought the fourth great transformation, in the political 
field—the end of democracy on the Western or liberal pattern, 
and its replacement by new concepts of government more in 
the Soviet style. 


THE END OF SUDETEN GERMANDOM 

It is an irony of history that one of the great achievements 
of Adolf Hitler was the end of Germandom in Eastern Europe 
(Ostdeutschtum), for centuries the basis of German domination of 
the Slavs, and of Reich German irredentism. The drastic and 
indeed revolutionary nature of the transfer of the Stdeten 
Germans in particular can be appreciated when it is recollected 
that the Czechs have lived for over three centuries imbedded 
within a German world. Before the first world war the Czechs 
lived within an Austria that was predominantly German in its 
politics, its economics, and its cultural life. Indeed the sum 
and substance of Czech nationalism during the last fifty years 
of Austrian rule was a persistent struggle for national rights 
carried on in the teeth of the almost unanimous resistance of 
the Austrian Germans. In Bohemia, the chief arena of the 
national conflict, the Czech insistence on the maintenance of the 
full rights of the Czech language and of Czech citizens within 
the entirety of a unified and autonomous Bohemia ran into head- 
on conflict with the German demand for the administrative 
separation from Bohemia of the so-called “closed German lan- 
guage area” and the denial of Czech rights within this German 
Bohemia (Deutschboehmen). 

Liberation in 1919 and the establishment of a Czechoslovak 
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state did not end the co-habitation of Czechs and Germans in the 
Bohemian-Moravian region, although it did write “finis” to Ger- 
man predominance therein. The role of the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia is too well known to warrant repetition here. 
The granting of full political and cultural rights to the Germans 
was insufficient to atone for the loss of their position of privilege 
under Austria or to reconcile them permanently to a predomi- 
nantly Czechoslovak state. The rise of Hitler encouraged the 
Germans to seek a solution in the incorporation of the so-called 
Sudeten German area in the neighbouring Reich. What can 
only be called the treason of the Sudeten Germans paved the way 
not only to the Munich amputation of Czechoslovakia but to 
occuption in the following year. To the Czechs this vindicated 
their traditional view that their independence could be safe- 
guarded only within the historic frontiers and that cession of 
the German areas could only lead to subjection to Germany. 
Six years of occupation and brutal Nazi rule of the Czechs 
through Sudeten German henchmen, such as Konrad Henlein 
and Karl Hermann Frank, convinced most Czechs that a common 
life of Czechs and Germans must come to an end. Such tragedies 
as Lidice sundered forever the bridge between Czech and Ger- 
man in Bohemia and Moravia. 

By the end of the war most Czechs, at home and abroad, had 
come to the conclusion that the Germans must be expelled from 
Czechoslovakia after victory. A return to the pre-war régime, 
with its minority rights and minority complaints, was rejected. 
A cession of the German areas to a defeated Germany was 
unthinkable, since it had been this cession, in the grotesque 
exaggeration of the Munich settlement, which had led to the 
occupation. Even to grant the Sudeten Germans autonomy 
within Czechoslovakia, which German Social Democrats such 
as Wenzel Jaksch had demanded as a condition of their accept- 
ance of a new Czechoslovakia, seemed too dangerous in view 
of the overwhelming support given to Naziism by the Sudeten 
Germans and the improbability of a speedy change of view 
following defeat. Most of the Germans in Czechoslovakia had 
exulted in the occupation, shouting the slogan Heim ins Reich, 
and had accepted Reich citizenship. Most Czechs now felt that 
the only solution was to give that slogan a new meaning and 
to transfer these Germans to the country of their supreme 
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loyalty. Most responsible Czech leaders abroad, including 
President Benes and Communist leaders, had come to share 
this view. The support of the great powers for this policy of 
transfer was formally given at the Potsdam conference in 1945. 
No serious opposition showed itself, except of course among the 
Germans themselves. It is significant that Czech Communists 
associated themselves fully with the policy of transfer and played 
a leading role in the transfer and the resettlement of the area. 
Klement Gottwald, Communist leader who is now President, 
in a defence of this policy on March 29, 1946, claimed that it was 
Stalin’s achievement at Potsdam to have won the assent of 
Britain and America to the shift of population. Even a Czecho- 
slovak Communist of German nationality, Karl Kreibich, 
veteran labour leader, defended the necessity of such a 
“thorough operation, a deep although most painful surgical 
measure,” as the only safeguard of the safety of the Czech nation 
and its democratic future among the Slav nations.’ 

The expulsion of the Germans is now completed. Including 
those Germans who left with the retreating German armies, 
about three million have been transferred to the occupied zones 
of Germany. Although carried out, it is claimed, in as humane 
a fashion as possible, the transfer was admittedly accompanied 
by great human suffering. Only those few Germans who had 
demonstrated their loyalty to the republic through service in 
the Czech armed forces abroad or participation in the under- 
ground or partisan movements at home, were allowed to claim 
citizenship in the new Czechoslovakia. Even for those several 
thousand people who remained, life was not easy in the first 
few months after liberation. In the long run these anti-fascist 
Germans must reconcile themselves to life in an exclusively 
Czech state and to education of their children in Czech schools. 

In 1948 one could travel through the western frontier zones 
and witness the magnitude of the transformation of this region. 
The Germans are gone. Their places have been taken by Czechs 
and Slovaks from other parts of the republic, from other parts 
of Europe, and even from America and Soviet Russia. “The 
closed German language area,” as the Germans liked to call the 
half dozen separated zones of German predominance in Bohemia, 


Konec sudetského nemectoxa (The End of Sudeten Germandom), a 
pamphlet published after liberation in Czechoslovakia. 
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has vanished. There is now a solid mass of Czechs along the 
whole frontier with Austria and Germany. Old German names, 
such as Karlsbad or Gablonz or Eger, have fallen into disuse 
and the old Czech names of Karlovy Vary, Jablonec or Cheb 
alone are used. It is strange, in a town like Cheb, to gaze over 
the steep roofs from the castle and to realize that hardly any 
of its inhabitants have been there more than three years. On 
the countryside, too, the same shift has occurred, with most 
farms taken over by incoming Czechs and Slovaks, and only the 
worst abandoned or converted to communal pasture land. The 
German “language islands” in the interior have suffered the same 
fate. The tiny but influential German minority in Prague, once 
the instrument of Nazi rule in Bohemia’s ancient capital, has 
vanished. Everywhere the overt signs of German influence 
and the German minority are gone—street signs, store signs, 
newspapers, the German theatre, the German university. 

The transfer of population has not been without its price. 
A general labour shortage still exists throughout Czechoslovakia. 
Some skilled workers and technicians are sorely missed in certain 
industries. New craftsmen and specialists have had to be trained. 
Nor has it been an easy or painless process to transfer into the 
frontier regions some two and a half million Czechs and Slovaks, 
from many parts of the world, and to adapt them to life in 
the new environment. It will take some time before this con- 
glomerate of individuals is fused into a homogeneous community. 
Nonetheless, even now, it must be said, the border regions are 
functioning almost normally, the factories running full blast, 
the fields under cultivation. In the eyes of most Czechs this 
great historic change has eliminated forever the “Sudeten Ger- 
man problem” and given them added protection against a re- 
sumption of the German Drang nach Osten. Almost nothing, 
short of defeat in war, could make the Czechs change their mind 
on the permanence of their western frontier and of the shift of 
the Germans to the Reich. 


THE NEW SLAVONIC POLICY 
The exodus of the Germans (and the cession of Ruthenia to 
Russia) has transformed the state into a predominantly Slav 
or Slavonic state, with few national minorities. In a total 
population now reduced to approximately 12,000,000, the largest 
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minority will be the Hungarians remaining after the exchange 
with Hungary, numbering perhaps 200-300,000. Poles, themselves 
Slavs, number at most 100,000. Not only has the Czech state 
internally been shorn of German and other non-Czech elements, 
Externally, in spite of minor adjustments in the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia itself, significant alterations have occurred in its 
ethnic-geographic position. Everyone is familiar with the peculiar 
elongated shape of pre-war Czechoslovakia, almost swallowed, 
as it were, by the jaws of the German wolf, whose territories 
almost met at the narrow mid-point of Czechoslovakia, the Mora- 
vian gap. The reversal of the -!nschluss with Austria and the 
shift of the Polish-German frontier to the Oder-Neisse line, 
directly north of Liberec (Reichenberg), have given the Czechs 
a sense of strategic security never before possessed. Moreover, 
the northwestern frontier with Germany, following the 
Erzgebirge, faces the Soviet zone of occupation. At the same 
time the cession of Ruthenia in the east has made Soviet Russia 
a direct neighbour of the Slovaks, on the same side of the 
Carpathians. These new facts of political geography have re- 
inforced the even more influential fact of the resurgence of 
the Slavs in Eastern Europe, and in particular the re-emergence 
of a powerful Soviet Russia. The defeat of the historic German 
enemy, and the expulsion of millions of Germans from Eastern 
Europe have ushered in a unique era of Slavonic strength and 
solidarity. 

Feelings of Slavonic kinship have been an important in- 
gredient of Czech and Slovak national consciousness at various 
points in their historic development. These feelings expressed 
themselves in aspirations for cultural reciprocity and even at 
times in vague and somewhat unrealistic attempts at political 
and diplomatic solidarity. Before 1914 serious Slavonic co- 
operation in the economic and political fields was prevented by 
the lack of genuine interest of Tsarist Russia in the eastern 
Slavs, by the profound conflicts within the Slavonic “family,” 
in particular the Polish-Russian duel, and by the lack of national 
independence of several Slavonic nations, including the Czechs 
and the Poles. Between the world wars Slav solidarity could 
not surmount such obstacles as the indifference of Communist 
Russia to these considerations; the bitter conflicts of Poles and 
Russians, of Poles and Czechs, and even, within Czechoslovakia, 
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of Czechs and Slovaks; and the hostility of most of the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe towards Soviet Russia. Common suf- 
ferings at the hands of the Germans in the second world war 
and the revolutionary political and economic changes in the 
post-war period seemed to create the conditions for a “New 
Slavonic Policy,” as Eduard Benes termed it. In a book under 
this title (Nova Slovanska Politika), as well as in Uvahy o slovanstu 
(Reflections on Slavism), both written during the war and pub- 
lished after liberation, Benes perceived the conditions of a new 
Slavonic policy in the liberation of all the Slavs from German 
occupation and from home tyrants, in the common resistance 
of most of them to Germany, in the enormous contribution 
of the greatest of the Slavs, Soviet Russia, to the common victory, 
in the new concept of Slav policy in the Soviet Union, evidenced 
by the All Slav Congresses held during the war, and in the 
emergence of popular democratic regimes in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and elsewhere, all bent on a radical solution of their 
political, social, and economic problems. The new pan-Slavism 
could only be, in his view, radical and revolutionary in its 
political and social content. The Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance 
of 1943, directed explicitly against a renewal of the German 
Drang nach Osten, illustrated concretely, although negatively, the 
new possibilities of Slav co-operation. The new Slavonic policy 
had, however, to express itself positively, too, in a calm, realistic 
settlement of territorial conflicts and in practical co-operation in 
cultural, economic, and political matters. 

This viewpoint found considerable sympathy among Czech 
Communists, just as Benes’ radical solution of the German 
problem received their warm support. Their chief spokesman in 
this regard was Professor Zdenek Nejedly, of Charles University, 
now Minister of Education, who spent the war years in Russia. 
He was a member of the All Slav Committee, and lectured on 
Czech and Slovak history at the University of Moscow. Dr. V. 
Clementis, Slovak Communist and at present Foreign Minister, 
during his exile in Britain wrote a booklet entitled Panslavism 
Past and Present, subjecting historical forms of pan-Slavism to 
critical evaluation and supporting the idea of a new Slavonic 
policy and programme. The wartime Slav co-operation, he 
wrote, “implied the co-ordination of the struggle against the 
common enemy, and in the future, co-operation and understand- 
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ing between the Slav nations, all of them possessing independence 
and equal rights within states of their own, and developing in 
accordance with their respective spiritual traditions.” 

These theoretical considerations serve to explain post-war 
measures of Slavonic co-operation, vigorously defended on many 
occasions by Klement Gottwald. All parties, however, were in 
basic agreement as to the necessity of replacing the historic 
Western orientation by an intimate diplomatic union with Soviet 
Russia and the other Slav states. Even Benes, who had placed 
his main reliance on the West, both at the time of Munich and 
during the early war years, was convinced of the need for making 
the alliance with Soviet Russia the keystone of the new diplo- 
macy. His own return to Czechoslovakia by way of Moscow, 
behind the liberating Red Army, symbolized the new context 
of Czechoslovak foreign relations. All parties, however, hoped 
that the alliance with Russia would not conflict with cordial 
relations with the West; Yalta, Potsdam, and San Francisco 
seemed to guarantee this. The military alliances against Ger- 
many with Poland, Yugoslavia, and even Bulgaria underlined 
the new Eastern and Slavonic orientation of Czechoslovakia. This 
has not so far been modified as a result of Yugoslav developments, 
nor has it hindered the conclusion of a similar diplomatic alli- 
ance with non-Slav Rumania. Similarly, trade agreements with 
Soviet Russia and the other Slav states, and the increase of 
trade in these directions are interpreted as further illustrations 
of the new Slavonic policy, but have not excluded trade and 
trade agreements with non-Slav neighbours such as Hungary, or 
indeed with western and northern European states. A recent 
intensification of trade relations with the Slav bloc has not been 
taken to exclude continuing substantial trade with the West. 
An especially striking example of the new sense of Slavonic 
community of interest is the intimate relationship with Poland, 
extending far beyond a commercial agreement of the traditional 
type to new forms of close economic co-operation, through a 
Council of Economic Co-operation, in joint industrial develop- 
ment, technical exchanges, and economic planning. This, to- 
gether with the common interest of the two states in the German 
settlement and in the transfer of population, and their determina- 
tion not to allow the continuing disagreement over Teschen to 
impair co-operation, has apparently eliminated one of the most 
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serious pre-war sources of friction among Slav states. 

An integral part of the new Slavonic policy is the changed 
relationship of Czechs and Slovaks. The millenial separation 
of these kindred peoples, in Austria and Hungary, respectively, 
and the continuing cultural and economic differences between 
them had created a diversity of outlook that could not easily 
be overcome through the creation of a united Czechoslovakia in 
1919. The problems thus raised were never fully solved between 
the wars, although a foundation was laid for such a settlement. 
The concept of a single Czechoslovak nationality prevalent in 
the pre-Munich republic did not, however, prove to be a stable 
basis of unity of Czechs and Slovaks. Slovak nationalism and 
the separatism of the most reactionary Slovak elements was 
exploited by Hitler for the deliberate disintegration of Czecho- 
slovakia. The pseudo-independence of Slovakia during the war 
and its military participation on the German side exacerbated 
the difficulties, although the Slovak revolt in 1944 laid a basis 
for a new attempt at Czech-Slovak co-operation after liberation. 
The Kosice programme was a herald of the new policy to govern 
Czech-Slovak relations. The concept of a united Czechoslovak 
nation was dropped. “Acknowledging the Slovaks as an indivi- 
dual nation,’ the new government, the programme declared, 
would seek to realize “the principle of equality in Czech and 
Slovak relations.” The new Constitution, promulgated in 1948, 
carried this policy into effect, describing the new state as a “uni- 
tary state of two Slav nations of equal rights, the Czechs and 
Slovaks,” and providing for a decentralization of legislative and 
executive authority. This devolution of power is something 
far short of a federal state, and leaves the supreme authority to 
the central government in Prague. It is however an arrange- 
ment going much further than the modest system of autonomy 
of the first republic and is reinforced by the even more signi- 
ficant policy of industrialization of Slovakia. The Five Year 
Plan will carry forward this policy, already inaugurated under 
the Two Year Plan, thus guaranteeing, in the words of the present 
prime minister, Zapotocky, “that the Czech and Slovak people 
would have an equal share in the national and state welfare” 


(July 29, 1948). 
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A SOCIALIZING DEMOCRACY 

Czechoslovakia today represents a unique attempt, under 
Communist leadership, to create a socialist economy in a state 
with an advanced industrial system and a high standard of liv- 
ing. This swing towards socialism represents a sharp break 
with the Czechoslovak past. Between the wars Czechoslovakia, 
in spite of its deserved reputation for progressive social policies, 
remained a predominantly capitalist state, with the character- 
istic weaknesses of that system of economy. Munich and the 
war helped to discredit a world system which was blamed in 
part for these catastrophes; the victories of Soviet Russia gave 
added prestige to an alternative socialist economic system. It 
was not surprising that Czechoslovakia, with most countries in 
Europe, shared the post-war shift towards socialism. It is still 
less surprising, in view of her geographic location in Russia’s 
neighbourhood, and the peculiarly progressive character of Czech 
social thought as represented by Masaryk and Benes, that 
Czechoslovakia should move more swiftly and more completely 
in that direction than others. Whatever the motives—and they 
were many—the country was in general agreement in 1945 as 
to the necessity of a rapid advance towards socialism, or a 
“socializing democracy,” to use Benes’ term. Benes himself no 
doubt expressed the general view in a significant speech at 
Charles University on December 15, 1945, quoting his own views 
of 1942 as follows: 

Prewar democracy exhibited many inadequacies and in a series 
of lands was essentially responsible for the advent of the totalitarian 
dictatorships. It will have to be reformed and indeed completely 
regenerated. Political democracy, after this war, must be systemati- 
cally and consistently developed and regenerated into so-called 
social and economic democracy. 

The Kosice programme did not adumbrate a detailed plan 
of socialization, but did speak of the necessity of “a comprehen- 
sive social policy.” The new coalition government, headed by 
the Social Democrat, Zdenek Fierlinger, at once revealed a 
common viewpoint on the desirability of far-reaching nationaliza- 
tion of industry, the inauguration of planning, the expansion of 
the pre-war social security system, and the continuation of the 
pre-war land reform. All of these measures were radical, some 
revolutionary, in the form taken, and except for the last, may 
be considered “‘socialist.”” The fulfilment of these measures would 
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have carried Czechoslovakia, on the basis of general agreement 
and mutual compromise of all parties, more swiftly along the 
road to socialism than Soviet Russia herself, at an earlier stage, 
or Great Britain at present. 

More specifically, a series of decrees in 1945 nationalized all 
banks, insurance companies, joint stock companies, all key in- 
dustries, and all large-scale enterprise in other industries. These 
decrees covered, in terms of workers employed, approximately 
60 per cent of all industry—an index of the revolutionary nature 
of Czechoslovak socialization. A Two Year Plan, initiated at 
the beginning of 1946, was primarily a plan for reconstruction 
and established production goals only for certain basic industries. 
Its completion was expected, however, to lay the foundation for 
a complete system of planning the entire economy. The plan 
of unifying and systematizing the pre-war social insurance 
schemes, and extending them to include all members of the 
working population, was prepared between 1945 and 1947 but 
not introduced until after the February events.’ The land reform 
had a dual content: first, the complete implementation of the 1919 
land reform, so as to enforce the redistribution of land holdings 
in excess of 150 hectares, and second, the distribution of lands 
confiscated from German and Hungarian landowners, each 
family receiving approximately 8 to 9 hectares." All of these 
revolutionary transformations, with the exception noted, were 
well under way, or completed, by common agreement, before the 
February events in 1948. 

It soon became evident that agreement did not exist among 
the parties of the coalition as to the next stage of development. 
The Communist view, increasingly emphasized, came to be that 
the privately-owned sector of the economy, was a “foreign ele- 
ment” in a “people’s democracy.” Private industry, especially 
in the construction industry and foreign and home commerce, 
was accused of failure to produce and distribute according to 
plan, of pocketing large profits and encouraging a flight of capital 
*The social security system now includes; (i) sickness insurance 
(free medical treatment for all, cash benefits during sickness, maternity 
benefits, funeral grants, domestic help during sickness); and (ii) pension 
insurance (old age and disability pensions, pensions for widows and 
orphans, industrial accident insurance, marriage grants, and a “social 
benefit” for those not entitled to pensions). Family allowances were 


adopted earlier and separately. 
*A hectare is approximately 2% acres. 
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abroad, and above all, of serving as an economic basis for the 
“reactionary” policies of the non-socialist parties in the coalition. 
The Congress of Works Councils, held during the February 
crisis, raised the demand for further nationalization, so as to 
bring into state ownership all firms employing 50 employees 
or more (in place of the previous elastic limits of 300 to 500, 
according to industry) and thus to bring down the private sector 
to less than 10 per cent of all industry. The Communist Party 
not only gave full support to this demand, but in apparent con- 
tradiction, also urged new land reform measures, providing for 
the redistribution of all land holdings above 50 hectares. They 
also urged that the social insurance scheme be hurried into 
effect and that all these economic and social achievements should 
be made permanent by incorporation in the new Constitution, 
still under discussion. An objective observer, William Diamond, 
reported that the problem of continued socialization of industry 
and other economic policies had become a cause of serious stresses 
and strains within the coalition government.’ There can be no 
doubt that an important element of the February crisis was 
this conflict. Its conclusion in a Communist victory enabled them 
to carry through all the objectives mentioned above. It is claimed, 
however, that the economy is still a mixed one, and categorical 
assurances have been given that forcible collectivization is not 
on the order of the day. The achievement of socialism is con- 
sidered contingent on a constant struggle against, and eventual 
elimination of, remaining capitalist elements in the economy. 
Little space remains for a discussion of the Plans. The Two 
Year Plan aimed in general at surpassing the 1937 level of 
industrial production by 10 per cent and at reaching the pre-war 
level of agricultural production. It was hoped thereby to raise 
general living standards above the pre-war level by the end of 
1948. There were many obstacles to the attainment of even 
these relatively modest targets: the loss of the German working 
force; the resulting labour shortage; wartime destruction, es- 
pecially in Slovakia; alterations in the structure of industry, 
including the development of new industries in Slovakia; the 
shift of population into the border regions; the extensive nationa- 
lization and land reform. None of these factors could fail to 


‘William Diamond, Czechoslovakia between East and West (London, 
1947), pp. 29, 41-5, 90-1, 163. 
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have at least a temporary adverse effect on productive capacity. 
Still more serious, because entirely unexpected, were the disas- 
trous crop failure of 1947 and the political crisis of February, 
1948. The general fulfilment of the plan by October 28, 1948, at 
least in terms of industrial production, could not obscure the 
failure to reach targets in construction and agricultural pro- 
duction, and hence the failure to do more than regain the pre-war 
standard of living. 

The Five Year Plan, initiated in January of this year, in 
distinction to the Two Year Plan, is conceived as a long-term 
and comprehensive plan of industrial development, embracing 
the entire economy in all its aspects. It aims boldly at the 
re-orientation of the industrial structure of the country, with 
greater emphasis on heavy industry as compared with light, 
but with a considerable increase in the production of consump- 
tion goods. The scope of the plan may be realized from the 
forecasted increase in the national income by over 50 per cent 
compared with 1948, a 57 per cent increase in industrial: pro- 
duction, a 41 per cent increase in agricultural production, and 
a doubling of the national income per head as compared with 
1937. Hard work, serious sacrifices, and the elimination of many 
present industrial weaknesses will be necessary if these targets 
are to be reached. The Communist leaders are fully conscious 
of the difficulties ahead, but seem equally confident that the 
attainment of these goals will demonstrate the ability of the 
Czechs to proceed to socialism by a shorter route than elsewhere 
in the world, Soviet Russia included. The actual results will 
be as instructive to the world as the attempt of the British to 
reach somewhat similar goals through piecemeal nationalization 
and limited planning. 


A PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY? 

Before February, 1948, it could be said that the revolutionary 
changes already described had been effected without the loss of 
the essential features of Western democracy. After the Febru- 
ary crisis, the replacement of Benes by Gottwald as President, 
and the enactment of the new Constitution, made possible the 
gradual substitution of a new concept of government, more in 
the Soviet style, although still distinctively Czechoslovak. 

“February” has become an almost sacred word in the Com- 
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munist ideology now dominant in Czechoslovakia. February, 
according to this doctrine, did not stand for a revolutionary 
transformation of Czechoslovak life. It represented a culmination 
in a long-standing conflict on basic issues of policy within the 
National Front coalition and an attempt by the “reactionary” 
party leaders to provoke a crisis in the hope of securing a gov- 
ernment without the Communists. Taking advantage of the 
world crisis, such a government would have taken Czechoslovakia 
out of the Soviet bloc and re-established the pre-Munich bourgeois 
democracy. Communist action is said to have safeguarded the 
People’s Democracy against this danger and made possible the 
completion of the national and democratic revolution already 
under way. According to this interpretation, no fundamental 
change occurred as a result of February. Government by the 
National Front continued, although the parties within the Front 
had in some cases been “regenerated.” A mixed economy con- 
tinued, although capitalistic elements had been weakened by 
the extension of nationalization. Socialism had not been estab- 
lished, but the conditions for its achievement were now assured. 

It is worth examining a little further what is now the official 
interpretation of the significance of February. According to 
this version, February was a counter-revolution that failed. The 
real revolution had taken place three years before, in 1945. Its 
essence had been a national and democratic revolution, with 
the party of the working class in the leading role, as Klement 
Gottwald had argued in many speeches. This revolution had 
been “national,” in that it involved a transfer of power from 
the German occupying authorities and their Sudeten German 
subordinates to the Czechs and Slovaks; it had been “democratic,” 
in its transfer of power from Czech and Slovak reaction, i.e. the 
collaborators, to the Czech and Slovak peoples. The result was 
a new type of state—a “people’s democracy,” in which political 
power was in the hands, not of the large capitalist and land- 
owning classes, as under the First Republic, but of the working 
people of city and country, grouped in the National Front. The 
classic Leninist doctrine of ‘‘state and revolution” had described 
the revolution as involving the smashing of the existing state 
and the creation of a proletarian dictatorship. Special circum- 


*See the collection of his speeches, Deset Let ( 
1947), especially the speech of July 9, 1945, p. 282 
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stances, according to Gottwald’s interpretation, had made pos- 
sible a peaceful transfer of power, without resort to violence or 
a proletarian dictatorship. Among the circumstances which had 
made possible a distinctively Czech path to socialism, were the 
overwhelming defeat of German fascism, the arch enemy of 
Czechoslovak democracy; the decisive contribution of the Soviet 
Union, the home of “proletarian democracy,” to that defeat, and 
the special role of the Red Army in the liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia; the bankruptcy of the former ruling classes as a result 
of Munich and collaboration; the role of the Communist Party, 
and the unity of the people, both Czech and Slovak, in resistance 
to Hitler and in the post-war National Front. This peaceful 
revolution had not meant the end of capitalism and of class 
conflict, but had paved the way for the ultimate achievement 
of socialism. 

It can hardly be denied that the May revolution of 1945 did 
in fact represent a milestone in the development of new and 
distinctive patterns of government in Czechoslovakia. A sign 
of the change was the prohibition of the Agrarian Party, the 
leading party of almost every pre-war coalition, and of the 
Slovak People’s Party, the vehicle of Slovak separatism. Another 
sign was the rise of the Communist Party as the leading party 
and its dominant influence in the formulation of the Kosice 
programme of the National Front. This coalition itself, including 
in addition to the Communists, the separate Slovak Communist 
Party, the Social Democrats, the National Socialists, the People’s 
(Catholic) Party, and the Slovak Democratic Party, represented 
something unique in Czechoslovak history—a left-centre coalition 
under left-wing leadership. With the parties of the National 
Front moving in unity, voting strength was not decisive, as no 
opposition parties existed and government decisions were worked 
out in agreement by the leading parties of the Front. It was a 
fact of great significance, however, when the leading role of 
the Communist Party in the immediate post-war period was 
legitimized by their sweeping victory in the election of 1946 
and the formation of the Gottwald government thereafter.’ 


Actual parliamentary strength of the two Communist parties was 
114 a total of 300, far larger than any pre-war party. Their vote 
had talled 2,700,000, as compared with the pre-war high of 943,000, 
secured by the Agrarians in 1935. With the 39 seats of the Social 
Democrats, a parliamentary majority for the left could be reckoned on, 
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Other distinctively new elements in the situation were the 
National Committees (narodni vybory), revolutionary organs 
of local government exercising wide authorities in the absence 
of central authority right after liberation, and the united 
Revolutionary Trade Union Movement (ROH), over two million 
strong, led by the veteran Communist and trade unionist, 
Zapotocky, having important public functions and serving as a 
strong pressure group for radical policies. 

To many in the outside world Czechoslovakia had already 
become a thinly-veiled Communist dictatorship, established con- 
trary to the will of the people under the influence of Soviet 
troops or Soviet diplomatic pressure. Even the Communists 
did not deny—in fact they stressed—the importance of Soviet 
Russia’s new authority in Eastern Europe in creating favourable 
conditions for revolutionary change. Yet it is equally undeniable 
that strong indigenous forces and potent historic trends were 
pushing the Czechs in revolutionary directions and that Com- 
munist strength was in large part the reflection of their capacity 
to give leadership to these tendencies. Nor can it be overlooked 
that democracy in the Western sense was still a vital force in 
post-war Czechoslovakia. Eduard Benes as president gave con- 
stant expression to his belief that these values could be preserved 
in spite of the revolutionary national, economic, and social 
changes and the re-orientation in foreign relations. 

The actual course of events during February cannot here be 
described. A paradoxical feature of the crisis was the combina- 
tion of legal and revolutionary elements. The new Gottwald 
government was established with due regard for constitutional 
processes, with the approval of the President, Benes, and the 
subsequent endorsement of over 200 of the 300 deputies elected 
in 1946. It represented, on the surface, a continuation of the 
preceding government, with all the former parties included and 
with Jan Masaryk, non-party, continuing as Foreign Minister. 
Yet parallel with this constitutional shift of power, “action 
committees,” acting outside the law, had brought about major 
changes in the balance of political forces. Although these com- 
mittees were later legalized and made permanent, at the time 
of their creation they were organs of revolutionary action, ex- 
pressing, in official parlance, “the will of the people” but doing 
so without explicit mandate or constitutional authority. The 
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new coalition, apart from the Communists and Jan Masaryk, 
was made up of new leaders of the same parties, regenerated by 
action committees within each party. 

The easy victory of the Communists can be explained by many 
factors. The great popular strength of the Communist Party, 
its embodiment of the appealing and popular policies already 
described, its ability to throw into the balance the full weight 
of the trade union movement, the willingness of Jan Masaryk, 
of strong elements of the Social Democratic Party and some 
leading figures of the other parties, to move with the Communists 
at the moment of crisis, the reluctant but eventual acquiescence 
of Eduard Benes in the creation of the new government, the 
lack of powerful organized opposition movements with alterna- 
tive programmes of sufficient appeal, the lack of effective support 
from abroad for the opposition, and the benevolent neutrality of 
the powerful Soviet ally: these are some of the factors which 
helped to make the solidification of Communist power a matter 
of only six days of crisis, without bloodshed or civil war. 

Deeper reasons for the crisis and its outcome are implicit 
in this article—the profound social changes through which 
Czechoslovakia has passed since Munich and liberation, and the 
setting of world conflict in which these social changes have 
been occurring. The Communists, looking at the situation at 
home and abroad in Marxist terms, saw what they considered 
a danger of their exclusion from power, and a reversal of post- 
war policies. Fearful of a restoration of the pre-Munich order 
and desperately afraid of a revival of German strength, the 
Communists resorted to semi-revolutionary action to safeguard 
and extend their control over Czech society. Benes and Masaryk, 
conscious of the strength of the Communists and their appeal 
to the masses, strongly sympathetic with the basic policies of 
change already effected, and fearful of civil war and possible 
foreign intervention, were ready to yield and move with the 
strongest current. The decision of men of such prestige, the 
widespread approval of the general re-orientation since 1945, 
the difficulties of maintaining an uneasy coalition in a world 
of East-West conflict, the absence of real alternatives to Com- 
munist rule, and the deadly and universal fear of Germany and 
its role in Western plans—these considerations helped to neu- 
tralize and weaken any potential or actual opposition. 
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Whether the post-February developments introduced a differ- 
ence of degree or of kind in the People’s Democracy established 
after liberation depends on the viewpoint of the individual 
Czech. To those many Czechs who view the world scene through 
the glasses of Western democracy, February ended the effort 
to find a common ground for liberal democracy and communism 
within a single state. It marked the transformation of Czecho- 
slovakia from a parliamentary, multi-party democracy to a 
Communist dictatorship. To those many Czechs who see the 
world through the light of Marxism-Leninism, February warded 
off the return of pre-war capitalist democracy, safeguarded the 
People’s Democracy, and kept the road clear for the advance 
towards socialism “in the Czech manner.” Whatever the inter- 
pretation, none of them now doubts that Czechoslovakia will 
proceed, under the open leadership of the Communist Party, 
within a framework of policy determined in all spheres of life 
by that party. Opposition to the basic objectives of the National 
Front will not be permitted. The Army, civil service, industry, 
the schools, as well as private organizations such as the Sokols, 
will be gradually purged of those unwilling to accept these terms 
for their activity. Co-operation with the West, especially in 
the economic field, will not be excluded, but no doubt remains 
as to where Czechoslovakia stands in diplomacy, or where it 
would stand in war. The traditions of Masaryk and Benes will 
linger on, sanctified indeed by Communist spokesmen, but super- 
imposed on them will be the now triumphant doctrines of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, and of Klement Gottwald. 


Hanover, N.H., February 14, 1949. 
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A United Nations Guard: 
Historical Background 


S. Mack Eastman 


66 here is only one thing worse than Injustice, and that is 
Justice without her sword in her hand” (Oscar Wilde). 


The General Assembly of the United Nations is to reconvene 
in April at Flushing Meadows. Among the important questions 
left over from the autumn session in Paris was the Secretary- 
General’s request for authority to organize a United Nations 
Guard. This concept did not spring fully armed from the brain 
of Trygve Lie, but could boast a long and distinguished lineage 
revealing myriad variations determined by differences of epoch 
and environment. 

Without reverting to Antiquity we may recall in recent 
centuries the presence of international-police provisions in lofty 
designs of European federation associated with such names as 
Sully, Saint-Pierre, William Penn, Rousseau, and Kant. Owing 
to the slowness of communications, all such schemes remained 
technically impracticable. In the nineteenth century we find 
many theoretical treatises and also a few practical experiments 
in the same field or on its borders. A notable example was the 
occupation of Crete in 1896 by a force representing six nations, 
and, in 1900, combat units from twelve countries served under a 
German marshal and a British admiral in the suppression of 
the Boxer Rebellion in China. However, such joint enterprises 
were conceived as temporary and ad hoc. 

In the twentieth century, scientific invention has so reduced 
the obstacles of time and distance that our difficulties reside no 
longer in techniques but in the mind and soul of Man. In our 
own time the history of the international-police formula may 
be thought of as falling into five successive periods: 

(1) 1910-18, when the pioneers were chiefly American or 
British. 

(2) 1919-33, when the French and their allies sought to give 
legal form to certain Anglo-American pronouncements. 

(3) 1944-45, when at Dumbarton Oaks and in the elaboration 
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of the United Nations Charter, world opinion had clearly rallied 
to the thesis that “Justice without Force is powerless,” as Pascal 
wrote three centuries ago. 

(4) 1946-48, the disillusioning failure of the Russian experts 
and their colleagues of the so-called “Big Five” to implement the 
truly revolutionary seventh chapter of the Charter. 

(5) 1948-49, the Secretary-General’s advocacy of a new and 
more modest concept—a small but symbolic U. N. Guard as a 
“normal unit of the Secretariat.” 

With regard to the first phase, it may astonish many readers 
to learn that the earliest governmental proposal for permanent 
world policing emanated in 1910 from a United States Congress 
dominated by the Republican Party and stimulated by Theodore 
Roosevelt, that versatile crusader. (In his Nobel Prize speech 
of that year, the ex-president had expressed the conviction that 
the fundamental difficulty in developing the Hague Court of 
Arbitration—as illustrated by the rather abortive Conference 
of 1907—lay in “the lack of any executive power, of any police 
power, to enforce the decrees of the Court.”) Congress unani- 
mously passed a resolution in favour of “constituting the 
combined navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace,” and requested President Taft 
to sound out the European Powers. The Secretary of the Navy 
observed that at least five or six Powers would need to co- 
operate navally to enforce the decrees of the Hague Tribunal 
“against any single nation that might object to its decision.” 

Sir Edward Grey announced in the Commons that the British 
government was sympathetic to the American suggestion and 
even to a military as well as a naval “police of the world”; but 
the German Kaiser answered with a blunt refusal. As at the 
Hague Conference of the previous year, Germany remained 





adamant against any international control of armaments by sea 
or land. 

Though this gesture of the United States soon faded from 
the world’s memory, yet the belief in a necessary combination 
of international law and collective power persisted in the minds 
of many American leaders. In the second year of the first world 
war, even Senator Lodge declared, “We must find some way in 
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which the united forces of the nations could be put behind the 
cause of peace and law,” and the same thought was expressed 
in 1916 by Taft’s “League to Enforce Peace.” On January 22, 
1917, President Wilson demanded that future peace be made 
“secure by the organized major force of mankind,” and his 
preliminary drafts of a Covenant provided for the combination 
of armed forces in its defence. Up to the close of the war the 
most numerous exponents of the police principle were eminent 
citizens of the United States; but there were some in other lands. 

General Smuts’ “A Practical Suggestion” (Dec. 16, 1918)’ 
advocated military sanctions upon recommendation of the Council 
of the proposed League. The British Phillimore and Cecil Plans 
also dealt with the subject. Italian and German schemes in- 
cluded joint military measures; but the traditional neutrals 
(Dutch and Scandinavian) omitted sanctions altogether. Only 
France submitted to the Peace Conference a clear and detailed 
scheme of diplomatic, legal, economic, and military sanctions 
forecasting at many points certain provisions of today’s Charter 
of the United Nations. It provided for a League force of national 
contingents as well as for a General Staff with duties of inspection 
and rights of recommendation. It sought to give body to Wilson’s 
“organized major force of mankind,” so as “to prevent,” in the 
words of Wickham Steed, “the Covenant from becoming a philo- 
sophical treatise devoid of practical authority.” 

Unhappily the reversal of the President’s fortunes at home 
obliged him to disavow his earlier ideal of a League Militant, to 
the sore disillusionment of the French and the “New Nationali- 
ties,’ neighbours of Germany and conscious of danger. All the 
repetitive logic and eloquence of Léon Bourgeois, veteran pioneer 
of peace-movements, served only to exasperate the Anglo- 
Americans. Even Lord Robert Cecil felt bound to declare that 
British public opinion would never tolerate international inspec- 
tors on British soil, while Wilson protested that the “erection of 
a military machine in time of peace was not to be thought of”— 
(not since the American elections!). 

Thus the most favourable conjuncture for a hopeful experi- 
ment in collective policing was missed. Even after the defection 
of the United States, a multinational League force, naval and 


*Quoted in David H. Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (New York, 
1928), Vol. II, pp. 23-60. 
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military, would seemingly have encountered no serious opposition 
on the Continent, had it been launched with Britain and France 
as co-sponsors in the early twenties. Incidentally it would pro- 
bably have obviated the occupation of the Ruhr by France and 
Belgium in 1923, while removing France’s urge to seek added 
security in special alliances with the New Nationalities. How- 
ever, Britain, feeling the magnetic pull of America and the 
Dominions away from Europe, was not yet psychologically pre- 
pared to accept binding responsibility across the channel. On 
the contrary, the two swords of the Covenant (Articles 10 and 16) 
were progressively blunted by interpretation, despite the protests 
of the most exposed nations of three continents, while the un- 
equivocal “Protocol of Geneva,” British sponsored and generally 
acclaimed in 1924, was rejected by the incoming Tory government 
in 1925. 

It was not until the inauspicious year of 1932, at the opening 
of the International Disarmament Conference, with world eco- 
nomy in the doldrums and Japan defying the League in Man- 
churia, that French Minister Tardieu (February 5) constrained a 
universal assembly squarely to face the police issue. The “Tar- 
dieu Plan,” already approved by a committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, threw into the lap of the Conference the offer of a 
mixed brigade, a naval division and some air units as the nucleus 
of an “international police force to prevent war’; all bombing 
aircraft and heavy armaments were to be placed at the disposal 
of the League or of a wider world authority; twelve years of 
futile debates, added Tardieu, had demonstrated that the League 
must possess material power before it could persuade the danger- 
conscious countries to disarm. 

During the ensuing discussions, the Soviet Union, not yet a 
member of the League, came nearest to absolute refusal of the 
French proposals: Litvinov maintained as in 1928 that total and 
immediate disarmament was the true panacea. The British 
were courteously non-committal. Germany, Italy, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries promised sympathetic consideration, provided 
substantial disarmament were made part of the programme. As 
was natural, France’s smaller allies, uneasy in Germany’s shadow, 
were still, as in 1919, whole-heartedly in favour of any such 
project, as were also Finland, Bulgaria, Egypt, Persia, China, and 


even India—all uneasy in other shadows! The United States 
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and refractory Japan maintained silence, while Canada held as 
always that conciliation was better than sanctions. When the 
Conference adjourned in July, no decision had been reached. 
Objectors argued in private that a collective force would enhance 
“French hegemony.” 

On November 14, 1932, M. Paul-Boncour, representing the new, 
Liberal Herriot government, submitted a second Plan, modified 
in the hope of meeting objections to the first. It contained a 
scheme of “concentric circles,” narrowing down from a world 
basis to particular European situations. Its essential contents 
were similar to those of the French Plans of 1919 and of February, 
1932, with a new emphasis upon “regular and permanent 
supervision,’ regional arrangements, total prohibition of bombard- 
ment from the air, and the creation of “an organically international 
air force.” People were becoming “air-minded.” 

The general discussion began only on February 2, 1933, and 
by that time Hitler was German Chancellor. The German 
comments were now more sceptical than previously, while the 
Italian were frankly critical. Baron Aloisi recalled Mussolini’s 
dictum that tariff barriers, preferential systems, immigration 
restricitions, and monopolies of raw materials “are al] war,” and 
cannot be cured by an international police force. He added a 
far-fetched allusion to Ancient Rome: specialized armies might 
become inspired with the ambitions of Praetorian Guards! Mr. 
Litvinov, on the contrary, now admitted that in existing conditions 
security was practically a prerequisite for disarmament. 
Generally speaking, the friends of the Tardieu Plan were still 
friendlier to this Paul-Boncour Memorandum. Anxious Hungary 
admitted its merits, while Austria supported it frankly because 
she “had greater need of protection than any other State.” 
However, the United States was still interested solely in actual 
reduction of armaments. For the British government, Mr. Eden 
declared, “the public opinion of my country is unalterably 
opposed” to any new commitments in Europe; the Covenant 
and Locarno satisfied the demands of security; “disarmament by 
Europe is an effective guarantee of peace im Europe.” Hitler 
liked Eden better then than later! 

This speech, followed in October by Germany’s withdrawal 
from Geneva, and in 1934 by the breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference, sounded the knell of all plans for international 
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policing, based as they were upon the assumption of normal co- 
operation among the leading nations and the existence of a 
lawful World Authority of which the police would be merely the 
instrument. The police would not create the Authority, but 
would be the acid test of its existence. 

One brief exception to the foregoing generalization is worthy 
of mention. Early in 1935, as the plebiscite in the Saar drew 
near and Nazi hooligans were promising trouble, Sir Geoffrey 
Knox, Chairman of the Governing Commission, called upon the 
Council of the League to strengthen his hand with a small inter- 
national force. Contingents from Britain, Italy, Holland, and 
Sweden maintained public order. (The success of this local 
experiment appeared to justify in retrospect the recommendation 
made two years before by Lord Lytton’s Commission, in favour 
of an international gendarmerie for Manchuria. Unfortunately 
in the latter case Japan’s negative attitude had received more 
support—and notably from Canada’s delegate—than had China’s 
natural acceptance of a protective measure.) 

When finally the Soviet Union in alarm joined the League in 
September, 1934, and Litvinov began to sound his strident trum- 
pet-blasts against impending aggressions, he was merely calling 
out the posse rather than advocating systematic police. The 
Kremlin’s spokesman sought only to resuscitate Articles 10 and 16 
of the Covenant—several years too late, since France, now at the 
nadir of her vitality, could no longer uphold “the French thesis.” 

It required the horrors of a second world war to bring public 
opinion in Anglo-Saxon and most neutral countries around to 
the uncongenial view that, whatever the form of a new inter- 
national organization, it must be furnished with physical force 
as well as moral authority. Accordingly we find in the Charter 
of the United Nations a whole Chapter (VII) devoted to the 
project of a United Nations army composed of national con- 
tingents, at the disposal of a Security Council endowed with 
power to designate the aggressor and to set in motion the col- 
lective action necessary to maintain or restore peace. Articles 
46 and 47 institute a Military Staff Committee to advise and 
assist the Council. 

All this brought fresh hope in the summer of 1945 to believers 
in international organization and to prophets of world govern- 
ment. Indeed, a year earlier (August 11, 1944) Prime Minister 
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Mackenzie King had proclaimed Canada’s new orientation, “We 
have made it clear that Canada will do its full part in carrying 
out agreed security schemes, whether they involve the creation 
of an international police force, or, alternatively .. . preponder- 
ance of power available to protect the peace.” 

Alas! the schism between East and West, only partially healed 
or concealed by wartime alliance, revealed itself anew, even in 
the private meetings of the Staff Committee, so tragically as to 
render the Charter at present inoperative in its provisions for 
collective defence. In the formal report of April 30, 1947, the 
essential opposition of policy between the U. S. S. R. and the 
other four Permanent Members of the Security Council would 
appear to bear chiefly upon problems of composition and location 
of the proposed U. N. forces. The Soviet Union insists (Art. 11) 
that Permanent Members “shall make available armed forces 
(land, sea and air) on the principle of equality regarding the 
overall strength and the composition of these forces,” that is, of 
each of these forces. The obvious result would be a composite 
police to which the United States would be allowed to contribute 
no more air power than China, or to which Britain could offer 
no greater naval contribution than the U.S.S.R. The French 
politely termed the Russian conception “utopian”’—as it led 
nowhere. 

As to location, the Soviet Union’s requirement (Art. 20) 
amounted to this: that, except when on active service for the 
Security Council, the British, American (and other) contingents 
should be kept cooped up in their own countries, far from the 
oil sources, trouble-spots, and strategic centres of the Near, 
Middle or Far East, all of which are close to the borders of the 
far-flung U.S.S.R.’ In short, the Committee’s secret discussions 
must have been an exercise, not in confident co-operation but 
in “cold war.” 

(It should, perhaps, be mentioned in this connection that the 
Charter’s provisions for national contingents had caused disquietude 
to some internationally-minded statesmen. For example, in April, 
1946, at Geneva,’ the Uruguayan spokesman insisted: “The inter- 


*Major General E. L. M. Burns analysed the Committee’s report in 
Saturday Night, Dec. 13, 1947. 


‘At the final Assembly of the League of Nations, called at Geneva 
to ‘hand over” to the United Nations. 
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national police force (which we so greatly desire) must be a 
collective body ...; otherwise it will consist simply of one national 
army alongside or opposite another national army.”’) 

At all events, despairing of any immediate fulfilment of the 
Charter in respect of organized force for common defence, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in his report of September 25, 
1948, to the General Assembly, attempted a new and more modest 
approach to the problem. Article 101 of the Charter, reinforced 
by a resolution of the General Assembly of February, 1946, 
empowers him to assign appropriate staffs to certain Councils 
and, “as required, to of/er organs of the United Nations.” Accord- 
ingly, he proposed (doubtless as an entering wedge) the imme- 
diate creation, as a “normal unit” of his Secretariat, of a small, 
symbolic U.N. Guard. As his project was left over for the April 
meeting of the General Assembly, it will doubtless be highly 
publicized during the session, and probably modified in debate. 
It may therefore suffice at present to note some of_ its 
particularities. 

The Guard will not be the military force provided for in 
Article 43 of the Charter. “It will not be organizationally of 
such a size or character as to be susceptible of use as an aggressive 
force... . No tanks, artillery or major offensive weapons will 
form part of the regular equipment.” Its members will wear a 
U.N. uniform, and be provided only with “personal emergency 
weapons and emergency technical equipment.” 

While holding that the Guard should be “several thousand 
strong,” Mr. Lie asks for the first nucleus only 800 young 
volunteers without dependents—300 for the permanent staff and 
500 in reserve in their respective countries. Under Article 100 
of the Charter, they would promise obedience to the U.N. alone. 
Their training would include specialized techniques. 

The principal duties of these U.N. constables would be the 
protection of delegates on mission, their archives and offices, 
the supervision of plebiscites, truce arrangements, demilitarized 
areas, neutralized objectives. A system of field-units would 
“permit swift deployment of completely self-contained elements 
of a Mission’s staff’ and enable it “to go forward with despatch 
and confidence.” Transport by air or water would be sought as 
needed. Headquarters would be primarily at Lake Success and 
perhaps secondarily at Geneva. 
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“Availability of international protective personnel,” affirms 
the Secretary-General, “is a sine qua non of a Mission’s ability” 
to fulfil its functions. Count Bernadotte repeatedly requested 
such help, but what was sent was too little and too late. The 
experience of Missions to Palestine, Greece, the Balkans, Korea, 
Indonesia, India, and Pakistan, all emphasized the need for 
protective and technical personnel. Indeed, in his Harvard 
speech of June 10, 1948, Lie had declared that there “has not 
yet been a single case before the United Nations where a large 
force would have been needed, had a small one been in existence 
to move in at the proper time. Backed by the power of all 
the United Nations, such a force would command respect that 
armed forces of any one Member would not.” 

It is only in this last sentence that the Secretary-General 
ventures a step beyond the business-like and factual into the 
rationally speculative, and so lends credit to those who have 
been diffidently toying with the constabulary concept for many 
years. In an article published in Saturday Night on November 
11, 1944, the present writer argued that an embryonic world 
police (such as might evolve out of Mr. Lie’s microscopic Guard), 
relying chiefly upon moral prestige and symbolic strength, would 
appeal surely to the idealistic and pioneering type of youth and 
attract competing volunteers of superior calibre from all consent- 
ing Member States. Thus each participating nation would feel 
that its own responsibility was directly engaged, while any 
intending aggressor would recognize in this air-borne Guard 
thrown athwart his path a token of the ultimate power and 
avenging justice of half a hundred peoples. A lawless attack 
upon the U.N. Guard, the living servant of the Law, would 
bring into action reinforcing contingents much more surely than 
would violation of mere paper agreements, to which unhappily 
our public opinion remains largely indifferent when the test 
comes. This surmise would apply as truly to the famous 
examples of territorial aggression during the life of the League 
of Nations (e.g. Vilna, Manchuria, Ethiopia, Rhineland, 1936) 
as to the recent neuralgic centres named by Mr. Lie; and success 
in any one of those League cases would doubtless have averted 
future failures. 

Finally, each achievement of the Guard would enhance the 
prestige and the authority of its creator and director, the United 
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Nations. There is a function to be fulfilled; there is lacking the 
organ to fulfil it. 

All this is in advance of the present proposal of the Secretary- 
General; but the desired development could be achieved safely 
only with the goodwill of Russia, and somewhat perilously in 
defiance of her. Even the present “Guard” proposal is criticized 
by the Soviet Union as an attempt to sidestep Article 43 of the 
Charter. 


Saskatoon, February, 1949. 
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C. E. A. Bedwell 


n the accumulating mass of literature representing innumerable 

discussions upon international relations it is difficult for the 
ordinary man to find his way. Still less is it possible for him to 
ascertain any guiding principle upon which the nations of the 
world may be brought together. In fact, simplification of the 
problems may even be a source of danger. Nevertheless, in a 
world damaged as it has never been before by the ravages of 
war, there is an obligation upon every citizen to face the issues 
and endeavour to ascertain some basis upon which to make a 
stand for the common weal. 

For more than three centuries the nations of Europe have 
endeavoured to find the means (embodying a principle, of which 
the greatest exponent was Grotius) to maintain a peace based 
upon a general compact inspired by the rule of law. In order to 
be effective the rule of law should not only be binding upon 
the state in its corporate capacity but also upon the individuals 
who constitute it.’ 

Although there have been set-backs from time to time in the 
European efforts to form some kind of league of nations it is 
possible to trace in the history of them a steady advance in the 
desire to attain success if only with the object of self-preservation. 
The leading example of this has been provided by the application 
of the principle enunciated by Grotius in an international court. 

Normal individuals, with certain undesirable exceptions, 
desire to live in concord with their neighbours. If they are 


‘The above statement has been admirably clarified by Dr. Glanville 
Williams: “Rule of law,” he writes, “is a pattern of conduct for the 
individual. Every member of the community may not desire this pattern 
to be followed, but some important members of the community (judges 
and law enforcement officers) either desire the pattern to be followed 
or at least conduct themselves as though they desire it. In any case 
the rule of law whatever the intention of the originator, does tend to 
produce an attitude of obedience in the subject.” See “Language and the 
Law,” 62 Law Quarterly Review, Oct., 1946, p. 398. 
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unable to do so then there is a recognized method, by which 
they may obtain redress in the courts of law. Individuals in 
their corporate capacity as nations have steadily developed the 
same remedy through the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in their international relations. The constitution has 
stood the test of time. The original approved in 1920, was 
modified in 1936 and with slight changes has been accepted by 
the United Nations. The position of the Court in general esteem 
has now been confirmed by the inclusion of its constitution as 
part of the Charter of the United Nations. The disadvantage of 
that arrangement is that some neutral states are automatically 
excluded from being subject to its jurisdiction, though there are 
loopholes by which they may avail themselves of it... The Court 
exercises its jurisdiction like any other tribunal with a full 
recognition of the personality of the parties appearing before it. 
Some states, like individuals of a certain type, are always inclined 
to be nervous of loss of personal dignity. They might recall 
the instructions given to the delegation of the United States 
to the first Hague Conference: “Nothing can secure for human 
government and for the authority of law which it represents so 
deep a respect and so firm a loyalty as the spectacle of sovereign 
and independent States, whose duty it is to prescribe the rules of 
justice and impose penalties upon the lawless, bowing with 
reverence before the august supremacy of those principles of 
right which give to law its eternal foundation.” 

The functions of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
are necessarily limited to such matters as can be subject to judi- 
cial interpretation. There remain activities which are not ame- 
nable to that treatment and involve other considerations, such as 
the limitation of armaments or the organization of a police force, 
now within the province of the Security Council. To enter into 
details would be beyond the present purpose but broadly it may 
be said that progress has been made, especially by recognizing 
the need for such measures, however impracticable it may seem 
at times to put them into effective operation. 

The consideration of these aspects of international relations 
is, in the language of today, the formulation of a “long-term 
policy.” It has taken something like three centuries to reach 





"See Manley O. Hudson, “Switzerland and the International Court of 
Justice,” 41 American Journal of International Law, Oct., 1947, p. 866. 
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the present stage and there is no occasion to feel “frustrated” 
by recognizing that festina lente is a natural and also a sound 
policy. Mr. (now Sir) Harold Butler in his volume The Lost Peace 
definitely advocated from his wide experience that the political 
decisions might wait while functional organizations brought 
the nations together again. The method of functional organiza- 
tion has the additional merit of placing international relationships 
upon such basis that the nations with smaller belligerent forces 
can align themselves on terms of equality with those which 
command large forces equipped with the munitions made by 
controlled masses of the population. By functional organization 
as Professor Mitrany has observed “(i) Any claim to a share in 
control would have to be justified by a corresponding and evident 
capacity for performance; (ii) by that test smaller states would 
also qualify and the participants in control would vary, thus 
avoiding an exclusive accumulation of influence by a few coun- 
tries.” In this connection the history of a nation as a spiritual 
factor in the lives of its people may well claim to be taken into 
account. In the realm of international relations the Netherlands 
and Switzerland are noticeable examples, though it must also 
be recognized that the contribution of history in other cases is 
an obstacle for the nations themselves, as well as for others, to 
their ready acceptance into international fellowship. Moreover, 
whatever may be the concept of international law in its wider 
relations, there can be general agreement upon the value of the 
contribution of technical organizations in its practical application 
in everyday life. This has been forcibly expressed by Dr. Ross, 
Professor of International Law in the University of Copenhagen, 
in his textbook of international law introduced to the English 


reading public by Professor Brierly. Professor Ross states: 

This chapter of the international co-operation for the promotion 
of a great number of common humanitarian objects [is] practically 
one of the most important in International Law. Results have been 
achieved of invaluable significance. Anyone who condemns Inter- 
national Law offhand because its efforts to prevent war have hitherto 
totally failed should consider this chapter before passing judgment. 
The same applies more especially to the League of Nations. What- 
ever one’s opinion about this as a political organization may be, one 
cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that in many respects it has 


*David Mitrany, A Working Peace System (London, 1943), p. 39. 
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displayed a fruitful activity for the development of international 

administrative co-operation.* 

A comparison of the constitutions of the different organiza- 
tions with those which were established after the first world war 
shows that they are coming to be influenced more by functional 
and less by political considerations. 

The development of these functional organizations enlarges 
the field of interest available to the individual citizen to take 
part in the furtherance of international relationships. They are 
much more within the grasp mentally of the individual than the 
great problems which stir the pride and prejudice of nations as 
communities. There is need for a reversal of the public approach 
to the whole subject. The conditions to which war is due can 
only be removed by the creation of an international consciousness. 
That cannot arise out of nothing. It must be founded on actual 
unity in interest and feeling and a realization of interdependence 
in practical affairs. The creation of an increasing number of 
international organizations for the interests of human life sti- 
mulates the feeling of a common humanity and helps to weave 
bonds of community between nations which cannot be broken 
even by war. There can be little doubt that in the long run 
practical matters are far more important than political in bring- 
ing together the people of the world. In justice, however, it 
must be admitted that an international congress of national 
representatives was the first to give birth to an executive body.’ 
At the Congress of Vienna the freedom of navigation on the 
Danube received attention by the same kind of procedure as a 
right of way by a local authority. The result was the establish- 
ment of the Danube Commission, which was the forerunner of 
the European Central Inland Transport Organization under the 
United Nations. A more practical example and one which 
affects every man who ever writes a letter to go outside his 
country is the Universal Postal Union. Signed in Paris seventy 
years ago and put into operation by practical officials without 
the participation of politicians it is the most effective instrument 
in securing intercourse between the peoples of all nations in 
operation at the present day. Even in time of war, thanks to 
the Hague Convention of 1907, it is possible to maintain some 


‘A. Ross, A Textbook of International Law (London, 1947), p. 224. 
‘See L. S. Woolf, /nternational Government (London, 1916). 
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means of postal communication. To the Post Office have been 
added telegraph, cables and, in more recent years, radio as 
channels of personal intercourse, as well as for commercial 
purposes, available to every man. In all cases their effective 
operation is made possible by some form of international agree- 
ment and the establishment of a representative body with varying 
forms of constitution. The leading example of these functional 
organizations is the International Labour Organization which 
somewhat inconsistently (in view of the decision taken in 
reference to the International Court to include its constitution 
in the Charter) has received recognition of its successful work 
by being granted complete independence. 

Business men concerned with the everyday problems of 
employers and employed may regard the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization as being of somewhat academic 
interest. The prominent part taken by Canada and the United 
States in its work suggests that there may be a greater force of 
public opinion behind their governments in its favour than in 
Great Britain though the balance may have been adjusted by the 
programme of social advance undertaken by the Labour govern- 
ment. (It may also be recalled that I.L.O. derives its origin from 
a voluntary organization formed in Great Britain.) Whatever 
may be the true estimate of that point the fact remains that the 
I.L.O. has done a remarkable work by stimulating the national 
conscience in many parts of the world and presenting in a 
practical form measures for adoption by the legislatures. In 
a world in which ideals are thought to be at a discount there 
is, perhaps, a particular value in the declaration of the objects 
of the organization as being to establish conditions in which 
“all human beings irrespective of race, creed or sex have the 
right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” However idealistic its aims 
may appear to be its programme is intensely practical. Few men 
who have to earn their own living are not affected in some way 
by its provisions. For example, it aims to secure the employment 
of the workers in the occupations in which they can have the 
satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill and 
attainments and make their greatest contribution to the common 
well-being. By recognizing that health of mind and body is the 
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foundation of the full life for the individual, they have extended 
their activities to the promotion of programmes for the provision 
of comprehensive medical care, child welfare, and maternity 
protection. In that aim and in the endeavour to secure the 
assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity 
the I.L.O. may be impinging upon the activities of other inter- 
national organizations. Nevertheless the comprehensiveness of 
its programme enables every man to appreciate that he is 
directly concerned to give his support to its endeavours. 

The activities of the I.L.O. as of other international organiza- 
tions in relation to health have provided a problem in co- 
ordination for the World Health Organization. Nevertheless 
Professor Winslow has been able to claim “that the World Health 
Organization during its first twenty months of existence has 
accomplished results which are nothing less than astonishing. ... 
It would be difficult to name any other international organization 
established since the war which has such an inspiring record of 
actual achievement.” 

The World Health Organization has re-established the world- 
wide epidemiological service brought to a remarkable standard 
of excellence before the war by the former International Health 
Organization of the League of Nations. Every man who travels 
by sea, land, or air is protected by its activities from the spread 
of any epidemic disease. He is further protected by the adoption 
of uniform quarantine regulations. When cholera spread in 
Egypt at the end of 1947 the World Health Organization was 
available to aid the national health authorities with necessary 
supplies of vaccine and other commodities to combat the epi- 
demic. But apart from special emergencies the W.H.O. does a 
most important work of value to the citizens of selected countries 
by providing fellowships for the training of personnel to build 
up health services. Here is work yielding results far beyond 
the life of the individual and of benefit to generations yet unborn. 

Another interest of the former International Health Organi- 
zation was nutrition which is now included among the purposes 
of the Food and Agricultural Organization. The preamble of 
the constitution of the latter sets forth that the nations accepting 
the Constitution do so to further separate and collective action 


‘See C.-E. A. Winslow, “Its Program and Accomplishments,” 
International Conctliation, March, 1948, p. 143. 
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to raise levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples 
under their respective jurisdictions; to secure improvements 
in the efficiency of the production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products, to better the condition of rural populations 
and thus to contribute towards an expanding world economy. 
These purposes are summed up in the opening phrase “to promote 
the common welfare.” In all these undertakings for the service 
of humanity there is little difficulty in establishing a common 
aim even if there is some difference of opinion about the best 
methods of attaining it. 

When the subject less clearly embodies the conception of 
service then complications tend to arise and nationalism in an 
aggressive form begins to raise its ugly head. Air transport 
provides a notable example. It may become the vehicle of 
national competition, which may progress into the political 
sphere and be full of danger. If, however, the whole aim of 
all parties is to provide the best available service for passengers 
then there is a common aim upon which to take united action. 
As a contributor wrote in this Journal when discussing this 
subject: “We believe we can offer service that for speed, comfort 
and safety will compare well with others so let us not be afraid 
of normal competition.” In this connection it may be well to 
note that the nationalization of industries in Great Britain does 
not involve the participation of the state as such in the negotia- 
tions relating to public transport. The policy is to create public 
service corporations which are independent of the state. All 
political parties have taken a hand in constituting them at 
different times. There is wide variation in their constitutions 
and differences in determining their relationship with the state, 
the division of powers between central and local organization 
and the relation of the consumer to the controlling body. The 
solution of these problems is to some extent experimental in 
some cases, but the whole purpose can quite honestly be said 
to be to secure the best service for the community. It may 
reasonably be claimed that when bodies with that standard of 
conduct of their own affairs enter into international negotiations 
they do not leave it behind them but rather endeavour to carry 
it with them, as they are fully alive to the understanding that 





"See Anson C. McKim, “World Order in Air Transport,” /nternational 
Journal, summer, 1947, p. 232 
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unless they do there will be little prospect of giving a satisfactory 
service to their own nationals. 

One of the greatest services rendered by these international 
organizations to the world at large is the educational work 
accomplished in their respective spheres. It occupies a prominent 
place in the new constitutions of the bodies associated with the 
United Nations. The Food and Agricultural Organization is a 
leading example. Besides promoting research, scientific, techno- 
logical, social, and economic in relation to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, it has also the duty of improving the education and 
administration in relation to those matters as well as spreading 
“public knowledge of nutritional and agricultural service and 
practice.” Educational and cultural activities belong to the 
sphere of another intellectual organization. After the first world 
war the voluntary bodies interested in the development of the 
sciences and the humanistic side of learning were brought 
together in the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
which under the auspices of the United Nations has become 
the Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization already 
generally recognized as UNESCO. 

It is with UNESCO perhaps more than any other organization 
that every man is concerned in his search for the basic principle 
to guide him in the establishment of peace and goodwill among 
men. Its constitution provides that members of the Board are 
chosen primarily on grounds of personal qualifications and ex- 
perience. In adopting that rule it embodies the original 
conception of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation which 
expressed the fact that no association of nations can hope to 
exist without some spiritual and intellectual understanding 
among all members. The Constitution maintains “that the wide 
diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice 
and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity, equality 
and mutual respect of man and constitute a sacred duty which 
all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern.” The way in which the nations set about this under- 
taking is to develop and increase the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge. For this purpose non-official organizations are 
utilized through the medium of State departments which form 
the liaison with the international organization. It is through 
UNESCO that the nations link their religious convictions in the 
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efforts towards international unity. The Christian bodies strive 
that the desired unity may be obtained through the acceptance 
of the Christian ethic. Close observers see no hope of develop- 
ing their capacity to win general acceptance of their teaching. 
Although it may be admitted that organized worship has not the 
same hold on many nations as it used to possess it may be 
argued that the general acceptance of Christian principles in 
the lives of many of the people is more widespread than it ever 
was in any period of their history. Only through such channels 
can be found the vitalizing force desired by Mr. (now Sir) Harold 
Butler in the concluding words of his book. To him a world of 
self-seeking nations is bound to be as unstable as a society of 
self-seeking individuals devoid of any generosity to each other 
or any attachment to the public good. “Only when the notion 
of service’ he concludes “is expanded beyond national boun- 
daries ... will a real and lasting peace be finally within the grasp 
of the world, which has groped and fumbled for it so long and 
so tragically.” 

The contribution in this sphere to the main body of inter- 
national organizations is necessarily made by _ voluntary 
organizations affiliated to UNESCO whether they be religious 
bodies, Rotary, which in Great Britain takes its work very 
seriously in this connection, Freemasons who without affiliation, 
provide a valuable inspiring influence, especially in relations 
between the different parts of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, or any other like-minded bodies. Through them every 
man can take his part in international unity.’ 

‘In addition to the works mentioned above reference may also be 
made to: The British Year Book of International Law, 1946 (Oxford for 
R.1.1.A., 1947), annotated documentary section (with general preface) on 
constitutions of international organizations by Clive Parry; David Jayne 
Hill, World Organization (New York, 1911); Charles Hodges, The Background 


of International Relations (New York, 1931); Paul S. Reinsch, Public Inter- 
national Unions (Boston, 1916); World Organization (Washington, D.C., 1942). 


London, England, May, 1948. 








North Atlantic Treaty’ 


PREAMBLE 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live 
in peace with all peoples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defence and 
for the preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 


ARTICLE 1 
The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations, to settle any international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
ARTICLE 2 
The Parties will contribute toward the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening their free 
institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions 
of stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them 
ARTICLE 3 
In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, 
the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 
ARTICLE 4 
The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, political independence or security of 
any of the Parties is threatened. 


ARTICLE 5 
The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against 
*Text released on March 18, 1949, and proposed for signature during 


the first week in April 
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them all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defence recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof 
shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures 
shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 6 
For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of 
the Parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the territory of any 
of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian departments 
of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe, on the 
islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North Atlantic area 
north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this area 
of any of the Parties. 
ARTICLE 7 
This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as affecting, 
in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the Parties 
which are members of the United Nations, or the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 
ARTICLE 8 
Each Party declares that none of the international engagements now 
in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third state is 
in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 
The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each of them shall 
be represented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of 
this Treaty. The council shall be so organized as to be able to meet 
promptly at any time. The council shall set up such subsidiary bodies 
as may be necessary; in particular it shall establish immediately a 
defence committee which shall recommend measures for the implemen- 
tation of Articles 3 and 5. 
ARTICLE 10 
The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other Euro- 
pean state in a position to further the principles of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any state so invited may become a Party to the Treaty by 
depositing its instrument of accession with the Government of the 
United States of America. The Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such 


instrument of accession. 
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ARTICLE 11 
This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the 
Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional processes, 
The instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible 
with the Government of the United States of America, which will 
notify all the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty shall enter 
into force between the states which have ratified it as soon as the 
ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including the ratifications 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on the date of the deposit of 
their ratifications. 
ARTICLE 12 
After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time 
thereafter, the Parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult together 
for the purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors 
then affecting peace and security in the North Atlantic area, including 
the development of universal as well as regional arrangements under 
the Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 
ARTICLE 13 
After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any Party 
may cease to be a party one year after its notice of denunciation has 
been given to the Government of the United States of America, which 
will inform the Governments of the other Parties of the deposit of each 
notice of denunciation. 
ARTICLE 14 
This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof will be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatories. 


In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty. Done at Washington, the day of April, 1949. 
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A Postscript on Yugoslavia’ 


General Aleksander Rankovic was, and still is, the Yugoslav Minister 
of the Interior. He must be regarded as one of the most trusted pillars 
of Marshal Tito’s régime, being responsible for internal security. As 
recently as the end of January, 1949 he was elected one of the fourteen 
members of the organizational bureau of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
This occurred at a plenum of that Party at which he presented the 
organizational report. Both he and his policy, therefore, must be regarded 
as being fully approved. 

In this regard it is interesting to recall that the Cominform takes a 
particular exception to General Rankovic, holding it improper that he 
should combine the posts of Minister of Internal Affairs and Personnel 
Secretary of the Communist Party. Thus, to quote from The World Today, 
Dec., 1948, “instead of the Party controlling the Ministry of State 
Security [i.e. the secret police], it is the other way round.” 

The frontier break to which Mr. Shore referred involved General 
Arso Jovanovic, wartime Chief of General Staff, Major-General 
Petricevic, Deputy Chief of the personnel section of the joint forces 
General Staff, and Colonel Dapcevic, brother of an intimate of Tito’s, 
General Peko Dapcevic. This matter is so significant that it deserves 
closer attention. 

General Jovanovic, a Montenegrin, was sent soon after the end of 
the war to the Soviet Union, and passed through their senior military 
staff college. On his return to Yugoslavia during 1946 no senior executive 
appointment was offered him. He was gazetted to the sinecure post of 
Inspector General of the Army, and suggested for the presidency of 
the Military Academy. There were rumours of his discontent, and he 
is said to have demanded of Marshal Tito the post of Minister of Defence, 
which the Marshal has always retained for himself. His old post of 
Chief of General Staff—to which he might have expected to return— 
was filled by General Koca Popovic, the son of a formerly wealthy 
bourgeois intellectual family, and the friend of Louis Aragon, French 
surrealist poet. 

There is a piquant feature to the attempted escape over the 
Rumanian border of this group of senior army officers. Mme. Pauker, 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister, was at the time in Belgrade attending 
the Danube Conference. She chose to fly to Bucharest the day before 
the escape took place, returning to Belgrade the day following the 
frontier shooting. Neither the business of the Conference nor any known 
situation in Rumania required this journey. 

*The following error occurred in the article by Ernest Shore entitled 
“A Canadian Looks at Yugoslavia” which appeared in the winter 1948-49 
issue of I/nternational Journal: p. 9, 1. 34, General Rankovic should read 
General Jovanovic. 
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What conclusions can be drawn from all this? A discontented 
general of popular appeal attempts to leave the country with a key 
member of the General Staff, whose chief responsibility has been the 
selection and placing of senior officers. He is further accompanied by 
an officer having direct contact with Tito’s entourage. There is every 
reason to suspect Mme. Pauker of being a party, on behalf of the 
Cominform, to their movement, and of having travelled to Bucharest 
expressly to arrange for their welcome and to provide them with the 
facilities for that appeal to the “healthy elements” of the Yugoslav 
Party and state apparatus which the Cominform has always wooed. It 
is possible that Mme. Pauker and the Cominform may have been 
persuaded that Jovanovic & Co. had a substantial following, sufficient 
in fact to execute a coup d’état. Some confirmation of this view comes 
from the fact that shortly afterwards the armed forces experienced a 
vigorous purge, with a reshuffling and diminution in the number of 
commands. General Jovanovic’s home territory—renowned for its clan- 
nish loyalties—where he certainly had influence, also suffered a brisk 
cabinet shake-up. An odd feature of the case is that General Peko 
Dapcevic, despite his brother’s treason, continues in the personal service 
of the Marshal., 
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EUROPE ON THE MOVE: WAR AND POPULATION CHANGES, 
1917-47. By Eugene M. Kulischer. 1948. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. xiv, 377pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

Although the author disclaims any intention to offer “a monistic 
explanation” of historical conflicts, he does hold that demographic 
pressure and ensuing migratory movements have played a decisive role 
in directing the course and shaping the outcome of wars and revolu- 
tions. “The demographic factor,’ Mr. Kulischer says, “largely 
determined the course of the [second world] war. Its influence was 
outstanding both in the French capitulation and in the German defeat” 
(p. 306). And again, in more general terms, “Man’s history is the story 
of his wanderings” (p. 8). 

Indeed, homo sapiens, for better or worse, is a restless creature, 
forever in quest of greener or more spacious pastures. Thus the 
migratory currents which run through the history of the human race 
never cease flowing; and even in periods of relative quiescence im- 
mobility has been more apparent than real. 

Nor are overt and violent movements of peoples the only ones 
that have made history: internal shifts of population and peaceful 
emigration, while less conspicuous than invasions, have been quite as 
important historical factors as forcible seizure of territories. Indeed, 
such “subterraneous” migratory currents, as long as they are permitted 
to flow freely, provide effectual relief from population pressure, and 
have frequently obviated the danger of violent outbursts. One is tempted 
to speculate whether the Hundred Years’ Peace which mankind enjoyed 
from 1814 to 1914 was not due, primarily, to a respite from the operation 
of the Malthusian “law” of population growth: a respite made possible 
not only by the opening up to European immigrants of vast spaces 
overseas and in Siberia, but also by an unprecedented freedom of move- 
ment within Europe, the result both of a new technology of transportation 
and the absence of serious institutional obstacles. 

That unique period in the history of mankind came to a sudden 
end in 1914; and ever since the outstanding features of the demographic 
situation have been violent thrusts and counter-thrusts: invasions, civil 
wars, and forced migrations on a tremendous scale. “The major 
migratory shifts on the European continent up to the outbreak of World 
War II involved ten million persons” (p. 249). However, even this 
staggering figure of repatriates and refugees is dwarfed by the number 
of persons set in motion after 1939. Mr. Kulischer estimates that Hitler’s 
rule over Europe led to the displacement, up to 1943, of no fewer than 
thirty million people, resulting in the permanent shifting of two to 
three million. The final redistribution of Europe’s population after 
Germany’s defeat involved “a new and in this case permanent migration 
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of another twenty-five million, probably the greatest in European 
history” (p. 305). 

The greater part of Mr. Kulischer’s volume is devoted to a detailed 
description and analysis of these recent migratory currents. They 
were occasioned, so the author wants us to believe, by differential 
“economic densities.” This sounds like a general theory of ‘“anthropo- 
dynamics.” However, Mr. Kulischer makes no attempt to define this 
concept of “economic density.” As happens not infrequently in the 
Social Sciences, what pretends to be a causal explanation is in reality 
no more than a piece of verbal magic, i.e. the substitution of a new 
term for an unknown. 

Still, even though the author fails to develop a genuine theory of 
spatial population movements, his detailed studies of concrete historical 
situations are welcome additions to our knowledge. Indeed in his 
monographic treatment of such matters as the migratory gains and losses 
in the Urals, Siberia, and the Russian Far East, or the internal population 
shifts in Prussia after the end of World War I, the author is at his 
best. The reader may, on occasion, hesitate to accept Mr. Kulischer’s 
broader generalizations, some of which are reminiscent of certain 
“geopolitical” ideas, but he will gratefully acknowledge his indebtedness 
to an author whose knowledge of Russian statistics and other such 
less accessible sources of demographic information makes him eminently 
qualified to tell the bewildering story of recent population changes in 
Europe. 


University of Toronto, October 1948. Karl F. Helleiner 


MUNICH: PROLOGUE TO TRAGEDY. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
1948. (London, Toronto: Macmillan and Co. xiv, 507pp. $7.00, 
members $5.60.) 

Like other readers of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s previous books on 
Hindenburg and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk I looked forward with 
interest and pleasure to this volume. As an author he has always had 
unusual opportunities for securing information, both in documents or in 
interviews with participants in historic events, and a marked capacity 
for presenting it in lively and attractive fashion. The present volume 
is no exception and has provoked a series of radio programmes in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has utilized the vast store of 
documentary material which the Nazis obligingly preserved to their own 
discomfiture at Nuremberg and has also had access to state records 
of Czechoslovakia through the assistance of Benes and Masaryk. Then 
too he has been able to use the personal records of such diverse figures 
as Harold Nicholson, Colonel Lindbergh, and Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 
and to consult specialists in the field like Professors Namier and Wood- 
ward. The result is a thoroughgoing analysis of the tragedy of Munich 
which makes, as the author says, gloomy reading. 
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The book suffers somewhat from the manner in which the author 
has chosen to present his account. Commencing with a few reflections 
on appeasement it then discusses the drama of Munich from March to 
October, 1938, only to follow that description with a survey of the five 
years previous to disaster. Then comes two sections dealing with the 
five months of great expectations after Munich, and the period of 
awakening after the occupation of Prague, and a brief description of 
the scene in the House of Commons when, in response to an inspired 
question, Mr. Eden formally records the United Kingdom’s repudiation 
of the Munich agreement. For one reader at least nothing was gained 
by the departure from chronology. 

In his unravelling of the tangled threads of diplomacy in the period 
that followed the rise of Hitler the author quite rightly emphasizes 
the central feature that, “When France might have stood firm Britain 
discouraged her; later when in desperation at the failure of the way 
of compromise, Britain looked to France for a lead, she was met with 
defeatism, apathy, and infirmity.” He does not spare the characters 
who appeared in turn upon the stage from Chamberlain, whose explana- 
tion to the House of Commons of why the Runciman mission was going 
to Prague is discussed “as remarkable an example of prevarication 
as that Chamber can ever have heard” to Bonnet, whose speech in 
January, 1939 is described as ‘“‘a tissue of lies from beginning to end.” 
The Labour and Liberal parties are bluntly reminded of their opposition 
to effective measures of rearmament in the spring after Munich (two 
years earlier Sir Stafford Cripps was urging workers to refuse to make 
munitions) while the Commonwealth countries of Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa are noted as among the most fervent supporters of appease- 
ment until “the events of the following March awoke all of them to a 
sense of terrible reality.” There are occasional flashes of personal 
experience in the story of the Belgian plane which carried the Lord 
Mayor of London and the author as far as Brussels when en route 
to Prague to distribute relief funds and, after they had left it, was 
competely destroyed with all its passengers and crew by a time bomb 
which had been secreted in it, and in the description of the embittered 
mood of the Czech leaders such as General Syrovy with whom he 
pleaded for an extension of time before refugees were handed over 
to the Nazis. After rejecting the plea General Syrovy said, “In this 
affair, Messieurs, we have been willing to fight on the side of the angels, 
now we shall hunt with the wolves.” 


We may still read explanations or apologies for the men of Munich 
in the years to come but it is hard to see how they can alter in its 
essentials the verdict which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has pronounced in 
this admirable volume. 

The publishers have increased the value of the book by including 
several maps, cartoons, key documents, and a bibliography. 


University of British Columbia, December 1948. F. H. Soward 
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ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS: AN INTIMATE HISTORY. By Robert 
E. Sherwood. 1948. (New York: Harper and Brothers. Toronto: 
The Musson Book Co. xx, 979pp. $6.00, members $4.80.) 

In this bulky volume Mr. Sherwood has produced the most 
important war memoir to date, as well as a study of Roosevelt which 
ranks in discernment with the excellent monograph by Frances Perkins, 
For the ever-increasing number of adults, who prefer memoirs and 
biographies to contemporary fiction, his book will be a source of 
enormous pleasure. Such praise may sound iike a publisher’s blurb. 
But it is seldom that a dramatist of unusual distinction who has had 
the personal experiences that fell to the lot of Mr. Sherwood during 
the war becomes a biographer and produces such an intimate apprecia- 
tion of one of the most important and most baffling figures of our time, 
When the author undertook the task, at the request of the Hopkins family, 
he expected it would require a year. Confronted by forty filing cases 
of documents which Hopkins had meant to use he set to work, checked 
his materials with key figures from President Truman, Mr. Churchill, and 
Anthony Eden to Beaverbrook, Baruch, Arnold, King, and Eisenhower 
and spent two years and a half to the best advantage. It was a relief, 
the author tells us “to escape from the appalling and inexplicable 
present” to the days when “good men dared to trust each other.” 


“ 


In Harry Hopkins, whom thousands of Americans regarded as “an 
Iowan combination of Machiavelli, Svengali and Rasputin” Roosevelt 
found the ideal combination of qualities which he needed for an intimate. 
Hopkins was a faithful servant, a willing pupil, and an honest counsellor. 
The American political system being what it is the president needed all 
three. There must be someone with no desire except to serve him 
whom he could trust implicitly to act as his leg man and speak his 
thoughts in conversations with the top people. In that capacity as 
presidential aide Hopkins, as General Marshall has said, “rendered a 
service to his country which will never even be vaguely appreciated.” 
As an apt pupil, who astonished Eisenhower by his “almost phenomenal” 
grasp of the broad factors in military problems, he served Roosevelt 
admirably when the latter wished to think out loud on questions of 
policy where his own great store of geography and naval history had 
trained him to be Commander in Chief far better than most Americans 
realized. As an honest counsellor he would even countermand a 
presidential telegram if convinced of its unsuitability or cut ruthlessly 
through the complexities of a problem to its fundamentals in a way 
that made Churchill christen him “Lord Root of the Matter.” The 
sharp-tongued social service worker who turned away from his life-long 
endeavours for human welfare to help win the war and in so doing 
sacrificed what little there was left of his health, was the counterpart 
of Wilson’s Colonel House, but did a better job of being the president’s 
other self than the man from Texas 

Mr. Sherwood opens his narrative with a penetrating analysis of 
the relationship of Roosevelt and Hopkins, and then devotes some two 
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hundred pages to Hopkins before 1941. In this section the most un- 
expected revelation is that Roosevelt encouraged Hopkins to plan to 
run for the presidency in 1940, an aspiration which brought out the less 
admirable qualities in his nature as Mr. Sherwood frankly admits and 
was ended by his breakdown in health. To the war years, when 
Hopkins was “one of the most incorruptible of men” the great bulk of 
the volume is devoted. It is so full of revelations that no reviewer can 
even hope to catalogue them in the limits of the space assigned to him. 
Suffice to say that the descriptions of the missions of Hopkins to London, 
Moscow and elsewhere, of the special assignments such as Lend-Lease 
which he handled from his “office” in the White House where he came 
to dinner and stayed for two and a half years, and of the discussions 
with the President are full of information which either gives us new 
material or a fuller interpretation of what has already appeared. Of 
almost equal value is Mr. Sherwood’s skill in focusing the reader’s 
attention on the key problems at the appropriate time and in interjecting, 
without intrusion, his own observations based upon the contacts he 
had with both men during his service to Roosevelt. Sherwood, the 
dramatist, displays here the craftsmanship that earned him three 
Pulitzer prizes. The record will decrease the prestige of Mr. Hull, which 
his own memoirs have not furthered, and increase our appreciation of 
the complexity of Roosevelt’s character. It depicts Mr. Churchill “warts 
and all” and gives us a sketch of Marshal Stalin in the dark days of 
1941 that should not be forgotten in the asperities of the post-war 
period. It remains to be seen how much new light will be thrown upon 
the subject as the Churchill volumes move past us in stately procession. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon co-operating with the 
author in providing so many illustrations, reproductions of note and 
drawings, and an adequate index. 


University of British Columbia, December 1948. F. H. Soward 


THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL HULL. 2 vols. 1948. (New York, 
Toronto: Macmillan Co. xiv, 916pp.; 918-1804pp. $10.50 the set, 
members $8.40.) 

This truly monumental work is the record of Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
tenure of the office of Secretary of State. He held that office longer 
than any other man in American history—from the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt in the spring of 1933 until his own retirement in 
the autumn of 1944; and certainly no man ever held it in more eventful 
times, and few if any left it with so solid a record of achievement. 
Mr. Hull is a character unique in modern American politics; other 
things about him besides the fact that he was actually born in a log 
cabin recall the Lincoln tradition. In the twentieth-century hurly-burly 
he stands out as a great and simple figure, hewn, one might think, 
out of the granite of his native Cumberlands. 

The book’s main value is factual. It is a remarkably complete 
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compilation, clearly founded on a very great mass of documents (Mr, 
Hull acknowledges the co-operation of the State Department in this 
respect) and quoting at length from official records. So far as it can 
be checked, the text displays a high degree of accuracy. It contains 
a great deal of material hitherto unpublished, and is an absolutely 
essential source for historians and students of international affairs 
within its period. It also affords, incidentally, much enlightenment on 
the practical working of the United States system of government and 
particularly on the President’s Cabinet. Any foreign diplomatist aiming 
to do business with the United States would be well advised to study 
it with care. 

These memoirs do not add greatly to our knowledge of wartime 
strategy, though they throw some incidental light upon it. The 
President and the American Chiefs of Staff kept that province for 
themselves; when the State Department asked for a copy of the agree- 
ment made at Casablanca, it was told that none was available! Hull 
clearly was not one of Roosevelt’s more intimate associates and advisers. 
In the days before Pearl Harbour, he disliked the New Deal and had 
little use for the New Dealers; after Pearl Harbour, he was never any- 
thing like so close to the President as was Harry Hopkins. The 
relationship of the two men was one of respect rather than affection. 
Hull’s attitude towards the President is not idolatrous; his comments 
upon him are frequently noticeably detached, and are all the more useful 


for that. 

To indicate all the items of new information found here is out of 
the question. It may be worth while, however, to mention most of 
those relating to Canada, some of which seem, so far, to have largely 
escaped notice in the press. Be it said at once that Canadian affairs 
do not bulk very large in this book. It is, indeed, one more example of 
that tendency of the British and Americans to take Canada for granted, 
of which more than one writer has recently complained. ‘When I 
went to Canada I had the feeling that I was visiting home folks,” 
writes Mr..Hull (p. 385). Nobody ever worries much about home 
folks. Mr. Hull, it is true, says “Canada is one of the few countries 
that have practiced in a model way the rules governing the living 
together of nations” (p. 1480), but one hears the cynics murmuring 
that this merely means that Canada presented no problems tn his 
administration. In fact, there seems to have been very little friction 
of any kind. The nearest thing to a disagreement which is mentioned 
was in 1940, when Canada indicated, after the Nazi occupation of 
Denmark, that she might herself occupy Greenland (pp. 755-6). Mr. 
Hull vetoed this with considerable speed and decision; it was the United 
States which occupied Greenland. Otherwise, harmony reigned; Hull 
apparently found in Mr. King a kindred spirit, and pays him more than 
one warm tribute. 

Apart from the Greenland matter, the following new points are 
worthy of mention. In 1937 Mr. Hull gave Mr. King a full exposition 
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of his views on international trade, relying on him to be the spokesman 
of those views in London; he believes that this helped to swing the 
British government away from the Ottawa policy of Imperial pre- 
ference (pp. 526-9). The famous passage concerning “not standing 
idly by” in Mr. Roosevelt’s Kingston speech of 1938 was added by the 
President himself to the address as drafted by the State Department 
(pp. 587-8). In September, 1939 the State Department recommended 
including Canada and other Dominions automatically in the proclama- 
tions issued under the Neutrality Act following the Anglo-French 
declaration of war. The President, however, consulted Mr. King by 
telephone and excluded Canada until her own separate declaration of 
war (pp. 678-9). The crisis caused by the Fighting French occupation 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon is rehearsed in some detail and it is evident 
that the Anglo-American bickering at this time must have considerably 
embarrassed the Canadian government (pp. 1128-38). 

On the whole, however, there is surprisingly little about Canada. 
There is almost nothing on the Ogdensburg agreement or the discussions 
preceding it. There appears to be nothing at all about the Hyde Park 
agreement of April, 1941. Mr. Hull does contribute a succinct definition 
of Canada’s international position which is worth quoting: “Although 
Canada is free to make her own decisions, she gets in and fights alongside 
the British when the United Kingdom becomes involved in war” (p. 
1480). This crudity is calculated to shock some people, but historically 
at least it seems beyond criticism. 

As a book, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull is not distinguished. The 
style is queerly flat, and apart from the intrinsic interest of the content 
it is difficult to read. It must be said, moreover, that these volumes are 
written in a spirit of remarkably uniform self-satisfaction. Surely, one 
finds oneself saying, no statesman ever completed a dozen crowded 
years in office without making at least one small mistake? But no 
admission of error ever stains these pages. Nevertheless, in this case it 
is not hard to be charitable. One thinks of the author’s consistent and 
effective work for peace and particularly for sanity in the field of 
international trade, and reflects that there are not many politicians of 
our own generation who have as good reason for self-satisfaction as 
Cordell Hull. 


Ottawa, November 1948. C. P. Stacey 


GERMAN REALITIES. By Gustav Stolper. 1948. (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. x, 34lpp. $4.50, 
members $3.60.) 

In this volume the late Gustav Stolper, Austrian by birth, German 
journalist and politician by choice, and fugitive from Hitler of necessity 
argued vehemently that German realities were “still surrounded by 
thick wads of the haze created by the passions of war” and set to work 
to present a clearer picture of the nature and magnitude of the German 
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problem. To him it was a profoundly disturbing one full of “inexpres- 
sible horrors,” the result of Nazism and mistaken Allied policies for 
which Messrs. Morgenthau and Molotov and their superiors are largely 
responsible. The author’s analysis is based not only on the basis of 
published documents and his previous studies of the German economy, 
but has the advantage of the personal contacts he had early in 1947 
when he was asked by ex-president Hoover to accompany him on his 
fact-finding mission to Germany. There Stolper’s investigations prompted 
the conclusion that, “German economic life had been kept in a strait- 
jacket which stifles the best intentions of the occupying administration 
and the most intelligent German initiative,” with the result that the 
Anglo-American zone of Germany exhibited a “planned economy” and 
“bureaucratic regulations gone mad.’ The evidence marshalled to 
support this argument is impressive and vigorously presented. It is 
bolstered by a useful collection of almost eighty pages of documents 
from the Yalta agreement to the Revised Level of Industry Plan of 
August, 1947. Illuminating too is the chapter on the “Biological Des- 
truction” of Germany in the war which leads the author to the conclusion 
that “Germany’s military history is at an end,” a theorem for which I 
am sure the sceptical Frenchman would require further proof. 

But Stolper, the economist, is human like all of us. At times the 
old Adam of German nationalism gets the better of him and tempts 
him into invoking the record of history to buttress his case for more 
sensible treatment of Germany. Thus in his chapter on “History as a 
Background,” we are reminded of the French complicity for the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 and informed that the Prussian wars of the 1860’s 
“were normally and politically the exact (italics the reviewer’s) corollaries 
of the contemporaneous Italian wars of unification and the American 
civil war.” We are told that “German industry and finance had no 
more to do with Hitler’s foreign policy than workers or farmers or any 
other group.” No opportunity is missed for criticizing Czechoslovakia, 
which he claims deserved no compensation once it had regained its 
pre-war boundaries and whose people are accused of having lost their 
“ethnic identity.” No chance is lost to remind the West of Germany’s 
traditional role as the “march” to protect the West against the East. 

I suspect that more than one English American reader made un- 
comfortable by the demonstration of Allied mishandling of the German 
problem in the economic section of the book will wind up irritated by 
the author’s zeal to depict what fine fellows the Germans are once that 
Hitler is off the scene. 


University of British Columbia, October 1948. F. H. Soward 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: A SHORT HISTORY. By Cyril Falls. 
1948. (London: Methuen. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xiv, 
304pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

To anyone familiar with the able and helpful commentaries of 
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Captain Falls during the course of the recent war, his name on this 
volume will convey an assurance of soundness and authenticity. He has 
compressed into a short and readable volume a factual summary of the 
course of the struggle, illuminated here and there by flashes of critical 
analysis. The reader who wishes a general survey in a brief compass 
will find this book admirably suited to his needs. 

There are of course the inevitable limitations of space which force 
continual condensation and selection, and in this the judgments of reader 
and author may differ on occasion. It would be possible to feel, for 
instance, that the strategic pattern of the Russian campaigns might be 
clarified, or that the treatment of the Pacific war could be sharpened here 
and there. Such features are inevitable in a book of this scope. So is 
the impossibility through lack of space of developing the critical dis- 
cussions which would throw such a valuable light on the factual 
narrative. It is clear from the preface that Captain Falls feels especially 
hampered by this latter restriction. His knowledge of military history, 
and his familiarity in particular with the operations of British forces 
during both world wars, make him particularly qualified to write a 
critical study of the recent conflict. It is to be hoped that his labour 
in producing this volume will not prevent him from undertaking a 
further work of a type which will give him so much more opportunity 
to make the original contribution for which his talents and background 
so admirably fit him. 


University of Toronto, September 1948. Edgar McInnis 


THIS WAS MY CHOICE: GOUZENKO’S STORY. By Igor Gouzenko. 

1948. (Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. x, 324pp. $3.00, members $2.40.) 

It is perhaps time to speculate about the laws governing the pro- 
duction of the class of material into which this work falls, namely, 
sensational preparations purporting to disclose the total baseness of the 
Soviet régime. It may be asserted, first, that since the appetite for 
sensation grows as it is indulged, each successive parcel of such material 
requires, to be marketable, a higher standard of fantasy than the 
previous one. A corollary would seem to be that there is a natural 
limit to the process, set by the limit of human credulity. But a counter- 
vailing tendency operates at the same time. As each lot of this material 
is absorbed by the newspaper- and magazine-guided public (which is 
still, fortunately, to be distinguished from the public) the next lot is 
more credulously received. Hence there is no automatic or predictable 
upper limit to the marketable standard of fantasy. Judging from the 
publicity This Was My Choice has commanded in the daily and popular 
periodical press, it has not exceeded the marketable standard. 

To speak of fantasy is to say that the material in such preparations 
has a relation, but a necessarily distorted relation, to reality. Why 
this should be so is easily seen. The most effective of these productions 
have been prepared, not by émigrés who have always been opposed to 
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the régime, but by those who as party or state officials had for years 
upheld the régime until for one reason or another they left it, sometimes, 
as in the case of Gouzenko, doing it as much damage as they could in the 
leaving of it, with a view to endearing themselves to their new hosts. 
Such men, in everything they subsequently do and write, have one 
compelling motive: to prove to themselves and to their hosts that they 
were not renegades. Hence every recollection they summon up for 
publication goes through a distorting glass in their minds. It is necessary 
for them to see their own past actions, and every aspect of the régime 
they are describing, only in such a way as will justify their renegacy. 
Whether the image so reflected is to be called wilful falsification or 
unconscious falsification is of little importance, but it is necessarily 
falsification. 

Evidence of this is apparent throughout Gouzenko’s book, particu- 
larly in his inconsistency as to the degree of his disaffection at various 
times. At one point, in order to show the effectiveness of Soviet 
domestic propaganda, he emphasizes his complete sincerity as a Soviet 
agent up to the date of his leaving his country; at other points he refers 
to his “outward acceptance,” his commenting “as sincerely as possible” 
on the régime, and his “drawing away from. . . unquestioning loyalty,” 
some time before his leaving the country. These are small inconsis- 
tencies, but revealing ones. More serious falsification is found in his 
reporting, as of his direct knowledge while in the Soviet Union, some 
events which did not take place until after he had left. Not all of 
this can be dismissed as evidence of carelessness due to the haste 
with which the book was prepared by a Montreal newspaperman from 
notes, documents and drafts supplied by, and interviews with, Gouzenko. 
The anonymous “editor” in his introduction commits prejudicial in- 
accuracies of a similar standard. Responsibility for the accuracy of a 
ghost-written book rests in unusual degree with the publisher. 


University of Toronto, December 1948. C. B. Macpherson 


THE MASQUERADE IN SPAIN. By Charles Foltz, Jr. 1948. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Toronto: Thomas Allen. xvi, 375pp. $4.50, 
members $3.60.) 

This book is an interesting and enlightening document which can 
be recommended to anyone who is sincerely interested in penetrating 
through the propaganda surrounding modern Spain. It is an attempt to 
correct the misconception that so many people have regarding the 
Spanish issue. 

Mr. Foltz seeks, by reporting and analysing the history, character, 
and plans of the existing régime in Spain to unmask the real rulers of 
modern Spain. The author states that the real masters of Spain are 
the members of an oligarchy comprising the nobility, the clergy, the big 
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businessmen and industrialists, and the professional soldiers. These 
few have so distributed power among themselves as to insure permanent 
control of the State. Franco and the Falange are only the managers, not 
the masters of Spain. He shows the historical birth and development 
of this group, whose chief concern is in keeping a firm grip on Spain. 
They adopted the Falange and Franco because they found a suitable 
front behind which they could hide during their pro-Axis period. Now 
they are preparing the way for a monarchy to replace the present 
masquerade, so that they can fool the democratic world which condemns 
Franco and his régime. As long as they hold the reins of power, the 
figurehead is merely a masquerade. 

Foltz supports most of his statements with facts which give every 
appearance of being well grounded, not only on research but also on 
the personal observation and experience of five years in Spain. He gives 
vivid and concrete instances of the political and economic oppression of 
the Spanish people in a country where the laws do not apply to the 
oligarchy. He exposes the existing corruption through graft and “pull” 
in the government, and gives evidence of having had wide contact with 
every class of Spanish society. 

Foltz believes that the modern oligarchy is the democracies’ worst 
enemy. He condemns the “non-intervention” policy of the democracies 
during the Civil War, and is of the opinion that the present situation 
is the direct result. The author thinks that the danger of Communism 
does exist in Spain because the Communists are capitalizing on the 
“toleration” policy of the democracies. While agreeing with the author, 
I think that the intense individualism which is so inherent in the 
Spanish character is the strongest opposition to the spread of Communism 
in Spain. Mr. Foltz’s remedies (reminiscent of Hughes) are the breaking 
of diplomatic relations and the use of economic sanctions. Their efficacy 
is something which no one can attempt to predict. 

The author’s sincerity throughout is further impressed upon the 
reader by the poignant and impassioned appeal with which he concludes 
his book. “It is up to the free peoples and their Governments to face 
the question which struck to my heart and my head when a little man, 
weeping unashamed in his Madrid garret, cried to me: ‘Where are the 
friends of the people of Spain?’” 


University of Toronto, January 1949. Grace Serrao 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC (1786-1893). By John M. 
Ward. 1948. (Sydney: Australasian Publishing Co. xii, 364pp. 
22s. 6d.) 

BRITAIN’S COLONIES IN WORLD TRADE. By F. V. Meyer. 1948. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford University Press for R.I.ILA. xvi, 281pp. 
$4.75, members $3.80.) 

Some excellent recent studies of British colonial policy are too 
narrow in scope to reveal large, underlying factors. The two studies 
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here under review contribute not a little to the needed larger perspective, 
One of them describes the slow change of that policy for a particular 
region over a period of a hundred years; the other throws light on the 
interdependence of colonial, imperial, and foreign trade in recent times, 

Mr. Ward, a lecturer in history at the University of Sydney, under 
the guidance of Vice-Chancellor S. H. Roberts (who contributes a brief 
foreword), has managed to combine the results of a thorough survey 
of the documents in a psychologically convincing picture of the motiva- 
tion which has gradually changed an extreme dislike for the assumption 
of responsibility into the implementation and exercise of power in the 
South Pacific. 

The “colony-grabbing” interpretation of “Western expansion” in 
the Pacific has, of course, always been manifestly untrue and prejudiced. 
The Pacific island world was too far away and lacking in resources to 
offer much attraction. The East India Company, while jealously guarding 
its presumed monopoly of trade and shipping, did not find it worth 
while to establish in the southern seas even such small trading posts 
as it set up in Madagascar and on the China coast. There were merchant 
adventurers, enslavers of native labour, later also land grabbers; but 
none of the great powers went out to seek political sovereignty in that 
part of the world. Island trade did not enjoy much respect in London 
in the eighteenth century or early in the nineteenth. Naval considera- 
tions were limited to the uses of Pacific harbours in shipping between 
Australia and the Americas. 


Only after generations of failure with lesser expedients, was Parlia- 
ment induced to assume even partial responsibility for the government 
of British subjects east of Australia. Rivalry in the exploitation of the 
islands’ riches with other powers did not suffice to make annexation in 
any part of that region acceptable to a government which already was 
groaning under its commitments in Asia and Africa. The laissez-faire 
had to produce crying evils before participation of the Empire in the 
division of the Pacific island territories was even considered: British 
subjects clamoured for protection, and missionaries clamoured for the 
protection of natives against British subjects. 

Three threads of continuing motivation entered into the developing 
fabric of British policy. To begin with, there was the lawlessness of 
British subjects, already referred to—in early days many of them con- 
victs from the penal settlements of New South Wales, stranded whalers, 
and mutinous sailors. Then there was a rapid increase, with the growth 
of industry, in Europe’s demand for raw materials that could be grown in 
the islands, such as copra and cotton. Lastly, there was the clamour 
of Protestant missionary circles, influentially supported at home, that 
an end be made to the forceful abduction of native labourers. Mixed in 
with this humanitarian demand was fear of Catholic, that is French, 
missionary enterprise which was growing so fast as to threaten the 
position which the British missions already had won for themselves 
in many of the island groups. A continuing factor also was the general 
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political enmity between Great Britain and France during a large part 
of the century, augmented later by fear also of possible American and 
German interference with British trade in the South Pacific from island 
outposts which nationals of these countries had succeeded in bringing 
under their control. 

Readers who have long been puzzled by the peculiar distribution 
of Western possessions in the South Seas here will find the explanations 
in a multitude of local decisions rather than a long-range policy on 
the part of any of the powers. Indeed, extraneous influences—the open- 
ing of the Suez and Panama Canals, the waning power of France, 
Bismarck’s power politics—made more of an impact on British policy 
than did even the revolutionary changes in the economy of the region 
produced by steamship, cable, plantation system, and growing world 
demand. 





Minimum intervention as a policy could not work after the foreign 
population of the islands had grown to sizable proportions, after the 
product of native labour rather than the bounty of nature entered into 
world trade. Two circumstances eventually turned the scales in favour 
of a limited form of direct administration through the establishment of 
a central authority in 1893: the impossibility for modern enterprise being 
able to function without assured law and order, and the inability of 
the British government to balance in any other way the commitments 
made to other powers, to native governments, to Australia, and to British 
investors. When proper allowance is made for strategic and humanitarian 
interests, it was a typical procedure of mercantile bargaining that dotted 
the map of the South Pacific with islands under the flags of five powers. 

Looking at the present and recent state of British colonial trade, 
Mr. Meyer likewise finds a situation that defies explanation with a single 
continuous policy. The system of imperial preferences inaugurated at 
Ottawa in 1932 neither closed entirely the United Kingdom’s open door, 
nor did it stand in the way of substantial modifications, both in principle 
nd practice, in later years. 

The colonies still are far from assuring the rest of the Empire an 
adequate supply of their characteristic products. They still depend to 
some extent on other foreign sources for imports which the Empire 
does not send them in adequate volume or at the lowest price, even 
when favoured by the tariffs. The agreements did, however, divert 
much of the colonies’ demands for manufactured and capital goods from 
the European continent and from the United States—no one knows at 
what sacrifice to themselves and, in the long run, to the rest of the 
Empire. 

Built up from a rich collection of revealing statistics and illustrative 
case material, Mr. Meyer’s story shows an overall pattern which he 
reinforces with shrewd and undogmatic comment. His limited purpose 
did not enable him to assess the effect of the economic depression in 
the thirties on intra-imperial and world trade. He does give evidence 
of the serious inroads of imperial preference into the European con- 
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tinent’s share in the total imports of the discriminating colonies; but 
in this matter, too, the reader has to form his own conclusions on the 
concentric ripples of economic and political consequences. 

Old rivalries as well as acute immediate fears of competition account 
for some of the peculiarities in the rates, as they did in some of the 
duties imposed in the United States under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
of 1930. The British as well as the colonial consumer had to pay for 
such aberrations. 

If the United States was one of the main causes of imperial pre- 
ference, it also became one of the principle sufferers; but in some respects, 
such as rubber, oil, and tin, it was able to retaliate by investing surplus 
capital in the opening up of new sources of supply. Again, the sugar 
policy of the United States produced distress in the British West Indies; 
and this may lead to political difficulties in the future—unless there is 
compensation in some way for the injury inflicted by the discriminative 
tariff. 

Other examples of more or less self-defeating measures are the 
United States attempt to secure a monopoly of Malayan tin and Singa- 
pore’s unfortunate device to prevent it; and the Indian tea exporters’ 
at first successful effort to snatch the American market from the Chinese, 
The peace-loving citizen, reading this book, can only come to the con- 
clusion that the time is ripe for a new deal in world trade. Writing 
from the standpoint of British interest, the author gives sound reasons 
why a preferential system is advantageous in the trade relations between 
the United Kingdom and some of the colonies—where the former can 
absorb far more than the latter can supply. But these are exceptional 
instances. As far as the Caribbean is concerned, he believes that the 
initiative lies with the United States which alone is in a position to 
bargain: all the countries concerned, not least Canada, stand to gain 
from the substitution of an inclusive customs union for their present 
tariff policies. Regionalism generally seems to him the principle to 
which economic imperialism must give way if the peoples of the world 
are to come nearer a free and mutually advantageous exchange of their 
products. 


Yonkers, N.Y., September 1948. Bruno Lasker 


NEW PATHS FOR JAPAN. By Harold Wakefield. 1948. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A. viii, 223pp. $3.75, members 
$3.00.) 

New Paths for Japan is a concise, scholarly, objective study of a 
country that will continue to occupy a key position in world affairs. 
The book, issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is a sequel to Japan 
in Defeat, a Chatham House Study Group Report published in 19465. 
Sir Paul Butler has written a brief introduction pointing out that the 
“mere fact of defeat cannot dispose of the Japanese problem.” This 
observation is timely in view of the strategic position of potentially 
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powerful Japan in the growing tension between the Great Powers east 
and west of the Iron Curtain. 


New Paths for Japan is divided into two parts: the first is a post-war 
revision of the basic material in Japan in Defeat; the second is an excel- 
lent study of wartime developments and post-war trends during the 
first eighteen months of the Allied occupation. In the former part of 
the book (the first 106 pages) such vital subjects as the Japanese farmer, 
the population problem, the economic background, religious and moral 
ideas, the armed forces, the Throne and the Constitution, and the 
influence of education on the Japanese character are considered. In the 
latter part (the last 107 pages) the author devotes two chapters to the 
war and eight to contemporary conditions in Japan, stressing the con- 
stitutional, political, economic, social, and educational developments 
since the end of the war. 


The population problem in Japan is one of the best handled chapters 
in the book. In view of the belief in many circles that population 
pressure led to imperial expansion, the conclusion of the author that 
“no such compulsion” existed is worthy of special note. He concludes 
that 

a high birth-rate was consciously sought by the Government and 

people. Agricultural production rose appreciably, although the la- 

bour on the land did not increase, and the great success of Japan’s 
enterprise in silk reinforced the earnings of agriculture. The 
increase in population was found in the cities, and manufacturing 
industry advanced prodigiously.... By pursuing a peaceful policy, 

Japan could have resumed after the world depression the prosperity 

of which she had laid the foundations during the first worid war, 

thereby providing a steadil, rising standard of living for her large 
population. 

The Allied occupation “under the leadership of the United States 
(which in turn reflects the strong personality of General MacArthur)” 
is in general favourably reviewed. The author’s description of the origins 
of the Japanese Constitution of 1947 is interesting and realistic. Although 
he tactfully states that “there is some evidence that the framers of 
the Constitution lacked insight into Japanese social life, and failed to 
appreciate the implications of their proposals for the social and legal 
system,” he does not launch into a violent condemnation of the Con- 
stitution. The treatment of this matter is characteristic of the efforts 
in this book to provide a sober evaluation of the present occupation. 

The author notes that the position of the Throne in post-war Japan 
has led to some dissension among the Allies. He observes that the 
Emperor was able to enforce the decision to surrender throughout all of 
Greater East Asia and to insure the peaceful occupation of Japan proper 
by the victorious powers. At the same time the Throne remains an 
integral part of the new Constitution and the prestige of the Emperor is 
still high among most of the Japanese. The Allies have wisely used 
the method of indirect rule in Japan as contrasted to direct rule in 
Germany. The author believes that the policy of Japan’s leaders “has 
plainly been to maintain the people’s reverence for and Allied toleration 
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of the Throne. Everything else has been conceded.” In marked contrast 
to the Meiji Constitution of 1889 the new Constitution of Japan declares 
that “the Emperor shall be the symbol of the State and of the unity 
of the people, deriving his position from the sovereign will of the 
people.” It may be that the preservation of the institution of the 
Emperor will be a measure of far-reaching consequences in the future 
of Japan and Eastern Asia. 

Especially valuable for an understanding of post-war Japan are 
the two chapters entitled “Japan’s Economy in Defeat” and “Social and 
Economic Adjustment.” Basic in the emergence of a peaceful Japan 
are land reform and the destruction of the power of the Zaibatsu. 
However, the author firmly believes that the war was not caused by 
internal economic stress (“had there been more ample economic scope 
for Japan, the war would probably have come earlier’), but “by an 
age-old military sentiment, intensified during the last two centuries 
until it provided the energy for a powerful national upsurge.” It would 
be difficult, indeed, to divorce entirely economic conditions from foreign 
policy. Moreover, the beliefs of a people, carefully inculcated by skilled 
propagandists, can exert a great influence on foreign policy although 
no scientific foundation for such beliefs may exist. However, the author 
in this book has realistically surveyed the economic foundations of 
Japan. 

The final chapter, “The Future of Japan,” contains a very clear and 
practical analysis of the problem. In order to prevent Japan from again 
threatening the world, the author suggests, after the end of the occu- 
pation, “the institution of some form of long-distance air-control from 
surrounding Allied bases, operated in conjunction with a commission 
within Japan of political, military, and technical experts, responsible 
to the Security Council of the United Nations.” But in the next sen- 
tence the author observes that “everything would depend upon the 
maintenance of unity of purpose among the Great Powers, since it 
seems apparent that Japan could not, within a reasonable period, become 
once more a menace to the general security unless she were to gain 
powerful patronage.” An even more difficult problem is the “encourage- 
ment in Japan of a political climate which will contribute to her own 
permanent welfare and hence to that of the world.” It is a paradox 
that “the American vision for Japan can be fulfilled only by granting 
her freedom to reject the American example.” At the same time, the 
author holds out the hope that the Japanese will develop into a peaceful 
democracy in Eastern Asia. 

New Paths for Japan is one of the most penetrating analyses so far 
published on the subject. All students of the Far East should read this 
book as a welcome reply to the Pollyannas and Cassandras who either 
completely whitewash or utterly condemn the policies of the present 
occupation. New Paths for Japan is ideal reading for both the layman 


and the student interested in Far Eastern Affairs. 


University of Michigan, November 1948. Russell H. Fifield 
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THE CHINESE IN MALAYA. By Victor Purcell. 1948. (London, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press for R.I.1.A. xvi, 327pp. $5.00, 
members $4.00.) 

The stated aim of this book is to place the Chinese in perspective 
with the other rdces of Malaya. Dr. Purcell is well qualified for the 
task because he was a member of the Malayan Civil Service for twenty- 
five years and held various appointments directly connected with Chinese 
affairs. 

Though the author, in his last chapter, says he is “depressed by the 
omissions,” the book is in fact a full and enthralling, but very discursive, 
study of the early struggles and remarkable achievements of an immi- 
grant community. The 1947 census of the near-six-million population 
of the Malayan Union and Singapore shows that the Chinese now actually 
out-number the Malays. In relation to present-day events in Malaya, it 
is instructive to note the stages and character of the invasion, and the 
nature of the immigrants’ ties with their mother country, as described 
by Dr. Purcell. 

The ancient trickle of adventure to Malaya from China’s Southeast 
provinces began to swell when, with the founding of Penang (1786) 
and Singapore (1819), living conditions became less perilous. The 
Chinese formed a valuable element in the population because they were 
industrious and generally law-abiding. But their contacts with the local 
administration were often complicated by their addiction to gambling 
and their allegiance to secret societies. Race barriers arose as the 
growing community developed into a separate social organism, a racially 
immiscible element in the population. Two-thirds of the Chinese living 
in Malaya today were born in China: they remit annually large sums to 
their relations at home; they are very race-conscious, stubbornly refusing 
to cease acting and thinking as Chinese; their religion, culture, and 
political tenets polarized from China are unpalatable to the Moslem 
Malays. Racial and group antagonisms were fanned by economic rivalry 
as the Chinese, through their adaptability and diligence, invaded many 
fields of trade and industry. 

The Japanese invaders atrociously maltreated and exploited the 
Chinese, and as a result Chinese guerilla resistance groups were early 
formed. The organization, ultimately called the Malayan People’s Anti- 
Japanese Army (A.J.A.), was in essence a Chinese movement, though its 
flag had three stars—for the Chinese, Malay, and Indian races. The 
A.J.A. platform was not anti-British, though definitely anti-Imperialist. 

On the return of the British, in September, 1945, it was apparent that 
the leadership of the Chinese community had passed from the prominent 
business men to the leftist heads of the A.J.A. and of a new “People’s 
Democratic Movement.” Serious troubles followed, as the whole ques- 
tion of Malaya’s future took on a nationalist tinge. Cracks in the truce 
between the Kuomintang and Communists in China were immediately 
reflected by discord between Chinese political groups in Malaya. Chinese 
labour, now being organized in trade unions, is a potentially powerful 
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force which rival political parties necessarily endeavour to enlist. Dr, 
Purcell sums up by saying that Malaya has ceased forever to be purely 
Malay; that the Chinese have come to stay; and that they are the race 
predominant in industry and commerce. He also states: 

The Kuomintang and the San Min Chu I Youth:-stand four-square 
for China and the Chinese race; the Communists essay a world-unity 
on a non-racial basis. But the leadership is Chinese and the few of 
the other races who have joined them have been nothing but puppets, 
But all indications are that the inter-racial cleavage in Malaya, based 
on economic rivalries and made raw and dangerous by the Japanese 
occupation and the political troubles following on the Malayan 
Union proposals, is far too deep to be bridged by a Marxian appeal 
to the oneness of the proletariat. 

From all this it might be inferred that the present outburst of 
terrorism in Malaya (admittedly communistic) is inspired or controlled 
by Chinese; that it mirrors the growing vantage of Communists over 
Kuomintang in China; that the responsible political leaders of Chinese 
in Malaya, if so minded, could either crush the movement or render it 
non-violent; and that the peaceful law-abiding Chinese community 
would readily co-operate. But not so. Dr. Purcell, in recent press 
correspondence, has maintained that the terrorists “represent but a tiny 
minority of the Chinese”; that the vicious outbreaks suggest “the 
intervention of a more efficient, more determined element from outside”; 
and that Malayan Chinese refrain from supporting law and order for 
the simple reason that the principle behind the Malayan Union has been 
abandoned, and their hopes for citizenship on liberal terms and better 
representation have thus been balked. 

Other experts stoutly disagree with this interpretation. 


Victoria, B.C., October 1948. Robert Holland 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Virginia Thompson. 
1947. (New Haven: Yale University Press for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. xx, 263pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

This book is a meticulous study of labour conditions and problems 
in Southeast Asia, with special reference to factors responsible for the 
inadequacy and irregularity of labour supply, and for the tardy growth 
of organized labour movements on lines regarded as desirable by Western 
nations. 

Anyone not disposed to delve deeply into the complicated and 
abstruse questions with which Miss Thompson deals may acquire valu- 
able knowledge by reading, first, the “Introduction” (pp. 1-16), second, 
the “Supplement” (pp. 250-63), and lastly, Mr. Wilfrid Benson’s “Pre- 
face” (pp. vii-xiii). 

Much of the trouble in regions of Southeast Asia, where the popula- 
tion was sparse or disinclined to manual labour, arose from the fact 
that immigrant workers from South China and India, while battening on 
the country, remained an immiscible element, remitting their savings 
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to their distant homes to which they meant to return in due course. 
Resulting friction between the indigenous and alien peoples afforded 
opportunities for exploitation by nationalist movements; and then the 
operations of political and gangster elements under the guise of labour 
were often countered by government severities. 

But the author notes that in many respects the labour policies of 
the colonial powers were, nevertheless, progressive. “The greatest 
progress,” she says, “has been made in Burma and Malaya, where labour 
movements were comparatively well delineated before the war. 

The government in Malaya had thus pursued a constructive policy in 
regard to labour organization and legislation in Malaya prior to the 
Japanese invasion.” 

The Dutch government of the Indies is commended for its indus- 
trialization policy, and for its endeavours to improve agricultural methods 
and living conditions for the mass of the population, but blamed for 
failure to solve the over-population problem, or to protect by legislation 
the mass of the people who were not contract workers. In general, 
the government encouragement of industry in the Indies is said to 
have been not merely theoretical but practical. 

Important aspects of pre-war labour legislation by the French 
government in Indo-China are alluded to, and also Governor Sarraut’s 
interesting labour code, framed in 1918. 

The Japanese occupation broke the old patterns, loosed conflicting 
currents, and stimulated religious and social antagonisms which are 
reflected, unfortunately, in the present-day ebullitions of organized la- 
bour. The welfare and progress of organized labour in these regions 
of Southeast Asia must be dependent largely on the capacity of world 
markets to absorb their products at remunerative prices. 

It is a pity that Miss Thompson’s study did not include labour prob- 
lems in the Philippines Republic. 


Victoria, B.C., March 1948. Robert Holland 


BURMESE ECONOMIC LIFE. By J. Russell Andrus. 1947. (Stanford, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
xxii, 362pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

This is a comprehensive work of reference concerning the economic 
conditions and potentialities of Burma. Two clear maps mark the 
geographical and political divisions of the country, which extends from 
the mountains of Tibet to the jungles of the Malay Peninsula. It 
includes an area of 260,000 square miles and has a diversified population 
of about 17 millions. 

Mr. Andrus notes that Upper Burma, the heart of the Burmese nation 
for many centuries, was always agricultural. In Lower Burma, salt 
extraction and fishing were important side occupations, but the uni- 
formly heavy rainfall favoured the production of rice. During the last 
hundred years, vast fertile areas have been opened for paddy cultivation 
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with the result that the rice surplus, as high as 3,500,000 tons in a pre-war 
year, has been the main item in the country’s export trade, with teak- 
wood (200,000 long tons) a runner-up. Mr. Andrus, after reviewing the 
country’s resources and previous economic development, suggests that 
it will be most prosperous if it continues as a producer of rice, timber, 
and minerals. 

He holds that, although Burmese economy was heavily damaged 
by the Japanese occupation, the ravages of war, and subsequent civil 
disorders, yet the long-term outlook for recovery is hopeful provided 
that internal peace can be preserved. He analyses some of the acute 
reconstruction problems with which the government is faced in respect 
of agriculture, forestry, minerals, industries, communications, and labour, 
with particular reference to the Indian element. His general conclu- 
sion is that: “Given a reasonable period of peace, law, and order, it 
seems highly possible that this energetic and intelligent people, possessed 
of a rich variety of natural resources, will attain a consistently rising 
standard of living.” 

Mr. Andrus makes passing reference to political and social problems 
of the country, which are in the main outside the scope of his enquiries, 
If his book had appeared this year instead of last year, his comments 
would perhaps have been less sanguine in the light of recent events— 
the Declaration of Burmese Independence, the inclination of the gov- 
ernment to the Left, the elimination of Europeans, difficulties with the 
two Indias about trade and immigration, and lastly, the Communist 
insurrection. The process of rehabilitation has been definitely retarded 
by physical insecurity and political uncertainty. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall, in a very judicious Foreword to the book, makes 
the interesting comment that “in more than one respect this account 
of the development of Burma provides a sufficient justification of British 
rule.” But he also dwells on the general demerits of alien rule and 
indicates the special reasons for frustration of well-intentioned British 
policy in Burma. The book is disfigured by a good many printing errors. 


Victoria, B.C., July 1948. Robert Holland 


CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: A REPORT. By Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff. 1948. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations; 
issued in co-operation with the Southeast Asia Institute and the Far 
Eastern Association. viii, 86pp., mimeo. $1.25.) 

The authors emphasize that this essay is an incomplete survey of 
an unstable scene. It is by way of scaffolding for a more ambitious 
study of the consequences of Japanese aggression in Southeast Asia, and 
of the convulsions which it stirred. But the material gathered is of real 
value and interest. 

Here are a few of the authors’ reflections which students may regard 
as especially significant. 
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Everywhere enthusiasm for self-government has placed a premium 
on education of the potential or actual electorate and illumined the tie 
petween literacy and the franchise. Chief obstacles are the lack of 
puildings, equipment, teachers, and textbooks due to economic stringency, 
and the ancient parental opposition to compulsory school attendance. 
For economic reasons parents need their children’s help and therefore 
laws making school attendance obligatory, though free, cannot be en- 
forced. This is the case in Siam, long a sovereign state. To elicit 
parental co-operation, the school year must be adapted to the farming 
season and parents themselves must be indoctrinated through patient 
effort. 

Schemes are afoot for general instruction of illiterate adults in 
Indonesia and Indochina, specially stimulated perhaps by nationalistic 
awakening in those countries. 

The question of language media poses various dilemmas, particularly 
for minority communities. In Malaya the 1946 scheme of free primary 
education aimed at providing free primary education for all, with the 
mother tongue of each community as the vehicle of instruction, although 
English would be taught universally as a subject. But critics urged that 
a truly Malayan community could not be built so long as primary pupils 
were segregated in different schools on the basis of language. Chinese 
education in Malaya constitutes a difficult problem, because it is deeply 
involved with China’s internal politics. Indians in Malaya, while eager 
for their children to learn their mother tongue, yet realize that a knowl- 
edge of English is indispensable for their community’s advancement, 
and so would prefer bi-lingual education in the early grades. 

In Burma, monastic schools afford, as in other Buddhistic countries, 
cheap and widely-extended facilities for the education of boys; but 
they cannot, of course, teach girls, and from the pedagogic and official 
standpoints the monastic educational system involves other disadvantages. 
The desirability of gradually supplanting these schools by a secular and 
uniform system of primary education seems to have been generally 
recognized, but the powerful body of monks might be alienated if this 
were attempted, and therefore any change of policy must be so devised 
as to retain their co-operation. In Siam, there is a long-standing conflict 
between the government and the Chinese element in the population 
over the question of Chinese education in primary and secondary schools. 
“China’s post-war status as a great power, and its avowed intention 
of financing and supervising the education of its overseas nationals are 
ominous developments in the eyes of the indigenous governments,” say 
the authors. 

These are some of the difficulties which the Southeast Asia countries 
are encountering in the field of education. 

The authors conclude by saying, “Only psychologically, and not 
practically, are the peoples and governments of Southeast Asia prepared 
for drastic changes in their educational institutions.” 


Victoria, B.C., December 1948. Robert Holland 
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EXPERIMENT IN WORLD ORDER. By Paul McGuire. 1948. (Toronto: 

McClelland and Stewart. viii, 412pp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 

Mr. McGuire’s purpose in writing this book is to make Americans 
understand how the British Commonwealth and Empire—the British 
System as he calls it—has been shaped by the needs of its diverse and 
widely-scattered peoples and thus has grown naturally, even organically, 
into its present form. But Mr. McGuire is less concerned to explain 
the form of “the fourth British Empire” than to insist that the natural- 
ness of its evolution is the clue to establishing a world order. The 
superimposed structure of the United Nations is bound to crack, he 
believes, because it is not the outgrowth of an established sense of 
community, whereas world order might be secured through a closer 
relationship between the United States and the Commonwealth to be 
achieved by merging their economies in a vast free-trade area. Within 
this new grouping, in which the United States would obviously assume 
the dominant role, Mr. McGuire feels that there must be full scope for 
the efforts of individuals, particularly in industry and commerce instead 
of their being sapped, as he puts it, by state planning and paternalism. 
Thus the power of the “Nationalist state,” which he fears so greatly, 
would be weakened both externally and internally, by merging it in a 
larger entity based on a sense of community and by encouraging 
individual efforts in place of governmental action. This, in essence, 
is Mr. McGuire’s pattern for world order drawn from his own inter- 
pretation of the growth of the British System whose salient features 
of the past he wishes to reproduce in this larger entity. 

Whether or not one can accept Mr. McGuire’s thesis (and his view 
of closer Commonwealth-American relations as a nucleus for world 
order seems rather more realistic than a return to “free” enterprise) 
the book is thought provoking. But at the same time, it is disappointing. 
The writing is discursive; the facts, of which there are few, are fre- 
quently inaccurate (e.g., the dating of the Peace Ballot); the interpreta- 
tions of Dominion policies, particularly those of Canada, are sometimes 
misleading. 

But perhaps the most disturbing feature of Experiment in World Order 
is that few of its broad generalizations rest on careful and accurate 
study. Too often, the description of the British System seems to be 
little more than a framework for Mr. McGuire’s highly personal and 
not-too-well-founded conjectures. This is not to say that his comments 
are not sometimes very shrewd, e.g., “The great merit of the British 
System is that it has on the whole dealt with people as realities: not 
with Economic Man or with Political Man, but with John and Ahmad, 
Wang and Pierre” (p. 65), and his evaluation of how Low’s Colonel 
Blimp helped to weaken middle class support for the Conservatives. 
But such parts make one wish all the more that the whole book had a 
firm foundation of knowledge. As it stands, it may do as much to 
confuse and mislead opinion as to stimulate thought about the contribu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth to the building of international order. 


London, England, October 1948. Gwendolen M. Carter 
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Selected Source Material* 


1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian 
overnment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
tates publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov ernment Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; Uni ted "Nations a ublications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 


University Press, New Y« 


Canada 
Canada, Department of External affairs, Information division, Statements 
and speeches: No. 48/62. Wronc, Hume. An address ... at the Lions’ 


regional conference banquet at Statesville, N.C. on December 6, 1948; No. 
48/63. Prarson, L. B. Statement on the universal declaration on human 
rights (Paris, Dec. 10, 1948); No. 48/64. Sr. Laurent, L. S. and WALsH, 
A. J. Concluding plenary session of the meetings between the official dele- 
gation from Newfoundland and representatives of the government of Canada 
(Ottawa, Dec. 11, 1948); No. 48/65. Pearson, L. B. and Ruippe t, R. G. 
Application of Israel for membership in the United Nations (Paris, Dec. 
17, 1948); No. 49/8. Sr. Laurent, L. S. Text of a statement made im 


the House of Commons on February 22... on religious persecution. 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948. 1949. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 279pp. 
50c.) 


Canadian statement on the universal declaration of human rights (External 
affairs, Jan., 1949, 23-4). 

De facto recognition of the state of Israel (External affairs, Jan., 1949, 29-30). 

Report of the Department of External affairs, Canada, 1948. 1949. (Ottawa 
King’s printer. 116pp. 25c.) 


Indonesian Republic 


Discussion of Indonesian situation in Security council: Statement by Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup (Department of State bulletin, Jan. 23, 1949, 91-5). 

New Delhi resolution on Indonesia (New York times, Jan. 24, 1949, 3). 

Second report on political developments in western Java. 1948. (Lake Success: 
United Nations security council, Committee of good offices on the 
Indonesian question. 39pp.) 

Security council discussions on Indonesia [speeches by Y. A. Malik on Jan. 11 and 
22] (Soviet news, Jan. 14, 26, 1949). 

Security council orders cease fire in Indonesia (External affairs, Jan., 1949, 
31-3). 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of February 25, 1949, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices: prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possible on title, author, publisher, etc. 
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Text of U.N. plan for a free Indonesia (New York times, Jan. 29, 1949, 4), 

United Nations, Security council, Committee of good offices on the 
Indonesian question. Third interim report of the committee to the 
Security council. July 6, 1948. (Lake Success: United Nations. 23pp., 
mimeo.) 

United States, Dutch and Indonesian statements before the U.N. Security council 
(New York times, Dec. 23, 1948, 5). 


U.S.S.R. 


Current Digest of the Soviet Press. Published weekly by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies, appointed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. Vol. I, 
No. 1, Feb. 1, 1949. (Washington, D.C.: Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, 1219 Sixteenth St., N.W. $150.00 per year; single copies, $3.00.) 

Decras, JANE (comp.). Calendar of Soviet documents on foreign policy 1917-1941. 
1948. (Toronto: Oxford for R.I.LA. viii, 248pp. $4.75, members 
$3.80.) 

Non-aggression pact offered Norway [text of USSR statement] (USSR informa- 
tion bulletin, Feb. 11, 1949, 87, 102). 

Official text of USSR statement on North Atlantic pact (USSR information 
bulletin, Feb. 11, 1949, 79-87). 

The Soviet alliance system, 1942-1948 [includes texts of treaties] (Documents 
and state papers, July, 1948, 219-49). 

The Soviet-Yugoslav dispute: text of the published correspondence. 1948. 
(Toronto: Oxford for R.ILI.A. 79pp. 50c.) 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada 

Buck, Tim. Canada: the communist viewpoint. 1948. (Toronto: Progress 
books. 288pp. $2.75.) 

ENGLAND, Ropert. Contemporary Canada: a mid-twentieth century orientation. 
1949. (Toronto: W. J. Gage. viii, 248pp. $2.00, members $1.80.) 

Fercuson, G. V. John W. Dafoe. 1948. (Toronto: Ryerson. 127pp. 
$2.25, members $1.80.) 

Nicnots, M. E. (CP): the story of the Canadian press. 1949. (Toronto: 
Ryerson. xvi, 327pp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 


Indonesian Republic 


Haar, B. ter. Adat law in Indonesia. Trans. from the Dutch. 1948. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations. xiv, 255pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

STAHRIR, SOETAN. Out of exile. Trans. from the Dutch with a foreword by 
Charles Wolf jr. 1949. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green. 265pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 
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Sele ted Source Material 


U.S.S.R. 

BisHop, Rosert and Crayrietp, E. S. Russia astride the Balkans. 1948. 
(New York: Robert M. McBride. Toronto: McLeod. 287pp. $4.00, 
members $3.20.) 

CreeL, Georce. Russia’s race for Asia. 1949. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 

264pp. $2.75 U.S.) 

Doss, M. H. Soviet economic development since 1917. 1948. (New York: 
International publishers. Toronto: Progress books. vii, 475pp. 
$5.00.) 

Duranty, Wa ter. Stalin & Co. 1949. (New York: William Sloane. 
Toronto: McLeod. 258pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

KuUCHARZEWSKI, JAN. The origins of modern Russia. 1948. (New York: 
Polish institute of arts and sciences in America. xxiv, 503pp. $5.00 
U.S.) 

Lovett, Maurice. The Soviet way of life: an examination. 1948. (London: 
Methuen. Toronto: Saunders. vi, 213pp. $1.25, members $1.00.) 
MoseLy, Puirip E. Face to face with Russia. 1948. (Headline series no. 

70.) (New York: Foreign policy assoc. 64pp. 35c.) 

SHus, Davip. Lenin: a biography. 1948. (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. viii, 438pp. $5.00, members 
$4.00.) 

Soviet views on the post-war world economy: an official critique of Eugene 
Varga’s “Changes in the economy of capitalism resulting from the second 
world war.” Trans. by Leo Gruliow. 1948. (Washington: Public 
affairs press. 125pp., mimeo. $3.00 U.S.) 

TowsTER, JULIAN. Political power in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947: the theory and 
structure of government in the Soviet state. 1948. (Toronto: Oxford. 
xvii, 443pp. $6.00, members $4.80.) 

VoZzNESENSKY, NrKoLtar A. The economy of the USSR during world war II. 
1948. (Washington: Public affairs press; issued in co-operation with 
the Russian translation program of the American council of learned 
societies. 103pp., mimeo. $3.00 U.S.) 

VysHInsku, A. I., ed. Law of the Soviet state. 1948. (Toronto: Macmillan; 
American council of learned societies, Russian trans. project. xvii, 
749pp. $17.75, members $14.20.) 

Wo re, Bertram D. Three who made a revolution: a biographical history. 
1948. (New York: Dial press. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 66l1pp. 
$6.00, members $4.80.) 


u1.—Periodical Articles 


Canada 
Ayre, Robert. 4 cowitry in search of itself (Culture, déc., 1948, 371-7). 
Canada: the advance of socialism (Round table, Sept., 1948, 802-7). 
Canada—summary of current economic information (International reference 
service, vol. VI, no. 4, Jan., 1949, 1-8). Canada and the Far eastern 
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commission (External affairs, Dec., 1948, 3-7). Canada and the United 
Nations (External affairs, Dec., 1948, Jan., 1949, 17-29, 15-17). Canada’s 
economic outlook (Economist, Jan. 1, 1949, 20, 22). Canadian food and 
Britain (Economist, Dec. 4, 1948, 938). The Canadian scene (Bank of 
Montreal, Business review, Dec., 1948, Jan., 1949). Chapin, Miriam. 
Canada and the Abbott plan (New statesman and nation, Jan. 8, 1949, 24). 
Eggleston, Wilfrid. Canadian politics: the old era and the new (Queen’s 
quarterly, winter, 1948-49, 476-88). Ferns, H. S. Mackenzie King of 
Canada, IIJ (Canadian forum, Jan., 1949, 226-8). Higgins, Benjamin. 
Canadian economic problems and policies: comparisons with Australia (I) 
(The Australian outlook, Dec., 1948, 207-18). Industrial development in 
Canada (Public affairs, Dec., 1948, 207-86). Lower, Arthur. [What 
this country needs ts 10 new provinces (Maclean’s magazine, Oct. 15, 1948, 
7, 77-9). MacDermot, T. W. L. Training for the foreign service (Inter- 
national journal, winter, 1948-49, 24-32). Newfoundland and Canada: 
terms of union signed (External affairs, Jan., 1949, 3-8). Swinton, K. R, 
Canadian foreign policy and public optnion (United Nations news, Feb., 1949, 
8-11). 
Indonesian Republic 


Argument by force (New statesman and nation, Dec. 25, 1948, 563). 

Communism in Indonesia (New statesman and nation, Oct. 30, 1948, 367-8). 
Communism tn South East Asia (British survey, Nov., 1948, 2-16). 

Earle, Frances M. Eurasians—Dutch or Indonesian? (Far eastern survey, 
Dec. 22, 1948, 288-90). Economic review of Netherlands Indies—1947 
(International reference service, vol. V, no. 98, Dec., 1948). Emerson, 
Rupert. Reflections on the Indonesian case (World politics, Oct., 1948, 59-81). 
Folly in Indonesia (New statesman and nation, Nov. 27, 1948, 456). 

Gangoly, O. C. Indonesian culture: its past and future (United Asia, Dec., 
1948, 330-7). Hardon, H. J. Industrial recovery in Indonesia (Economic 
review of Indonesia, Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1948, 161-70). Honig, P. The 
economic development of the Netherlands Indies in the past half century (Economic 
review of Indonesia, Sept., 1948, 130-4). Hostilities in Indonesia (United 
Nations bulletin, Jan. 15, 1949, 69-81). Indonesian conference issue 
(Indiagram, Jan. 25, 1949; India information services, 114 Wellington st., 
Ottawa). Kahin, George McT. Resistance in Indonesia (Far eastern 
survey, Feb. 23, 1949, 45-7). Kennedy, Raymond and Kattenburg, 
Paul M. I/ndonesia in crisis (Foreign policy reports, Dec. 15, 1948, 174-88). 
Lubis, Mochtar. Gathering storm in Indonesia (United Asia, Oct.-Nov., 
1948, 274-5). The position in Indonesia: further reports from Committee 
of good offices (United Nations bulletin, Feb. 1, 1949, 115-17). R., EB. A. 
Indonesia: political and economic realities (World today, Feb., 1949, 52-63). 
Sreerangarajan, M. A southeast Asian union (United Asia, Dec., 1948, 


323-6). Sukonto, Sulianti. Education and welfare in Indonesia (Pakistan 
horizon, June, 1948, 131-6). Ubani, B. A. The Indonesian question 
reviewed (United Asia, Dec., 1948, 347-50). Van Noordwijk, J. 


Indonesia: back to colonialism? (Canadian forum, Feb., 1949, 246-7). 
Wertheim, W. F. An appeal to reason: review article [the Indonesian question] 
(Pacific affairs, Dec., 1948, 405-7). 
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Selected Source Material 
U.S.S.R. 


Alexandrov, B. The Soviet currency reform (Russian review, Jan., 1949, 
56-61). Beloff, Max. No peace, no war (Foreign affairs, Jan., 1949, 
215-31). Berdyaev, Nicholas. Russia and the new world era (Russian 
review, spring, 1948, 3-14). Bolsover, G. H. Soviet ideology and 
propaganda (International affairs, Apr., 1948, 170-80). Cowherd, R. G. 
Waging the cold war: analysis of Russia’s techniques (Current history, Dec., 
1948, 334-7). Curtosities of Soviet propaganda: isolation from the west 
(World today, Sept., 1948, 390-5). del Vayo, J. Alvarez. Moscow 
talks peace (Nation, Jan. 29, 1949, 124). Fischer, George. Jhe new 
Soviet emigration (Russian review, Jan., 1949, 6-19). H., G. F. The 
Stalin-Tito correspondence (World today, Dec., 1948, 530-41). Hazard, 
John N. Drafting new Soviet codes of law (American Slavic and East 
European review, Feb., 1948); Post-war developments in the U.S.S.R. 
(International journal, summer, 1948, 201-7); Public administration and 
reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. (American review on the Soviet union, Aug., 


1948, 28-37). Historicus. Stalin on revolution (Foreign affairs, Jan., 
1949, 175-214). How strong is Soviet Russia: a strategic appreciation 
(Round table, Sept., 1949, 736-41). Kohn, Hans. The permanent 


mission: an essay on Russia (Review of politics, July, 1948, 267-89). 
Listowel, Judith. Soviet slaves: a statistical survey (Soundings, Jan., 1949, 


55-61). Mosely, P. E. Across the green table from Stalin (Current history, 
Sept., 1948, 129-33, 167); Soviet policy in a two-world system (International 
journal, summer, 1948, 191-200). Ovey, Sir Esmond. The Soviet 
challenge (World affairs, Jan., 1949, 1-9). Russta’s economic revival 
(Economist, Dec. 11, 1948, 974-5). Schapiro, L. B. Soviet participation 
in international institutions (The year book of world affairs, London, Stevens 
& sons, 1949, 205-40). Schwarz, Solomon M. The living standard of 


the Soviet worker, 1928-1938-1948 (Modern review, June, 1948, 272-86). 
Shils, Edward A. Russia and the atom (New commonwealth, Dec., 1948, 
150-2). Solski, Waclaw. The Sovict press (Modern review, June, 1948, 
287-95). The Soviet alliance system 1942-1948 (M.I.T. Current readings 
in eceemntag mae relations, no. 5, 1949, 271-80). Soviet biologists at 
loggerheads (Economist, Jan. 22, 1949, 147-8). Soviet production record— 
1948 sadly Jan. 29, 1949, 197-8). Stalinism and the historic Russta 
(Soundings, May, 1948, 19-27). Timasheff, N. S. The strength and 
the weaknesses of the Soviet union (Review of politics, Oct., 1948, 399-411). 
USSR exceeded 1948 state plan; living standards rose (USSR information 
bulletin, Feb. 11, 1949, 67-71). Vishniak, Mark. Sovereignty in Soviet 
law (Russian review, Jan., 1949, 34-45). Waddington, C. H. Lysenko 
and the scientists (New statesman and nation, Dec. 25, 1948, Jan. 1, 1949, 
566, 6-7). World economic conditions: conditions in the Union of soviet 
Socialist republics (International conciliation, Apr., 1948, 263-86). 

pubermen. A. Economic thought in the Soviet union: I. Economic law and 
the theory of value (Review of economic studies, vol. XVI (1), 1948-49). 
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